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3y JAMES BALDWIN, author of School Reading by Gradés, Baldwin's ‘eaders: Hamper's 


etc., and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Gr (Biutiidg, New York. 
Ei ‘ eo a ps 
ight Book Series: : 


First Reader 

Second Reader 

Third Reader 

A Reader for Fourth and Fifth Years... 
A Reader for Si , Seventh, and 


This series is designed not merely to teach 
iidren to read within a brief space of time, but 
fead orally with such good expression that 
ey will give pleasure both to themselves and 
bithose who listen to them. To this end, sup- 
menting many of the lessons are notes and 
cises which help the pupil to understand the 
tions, to secure correctness of pronuncia- 
f and enunciation, and to give an intelligible 
i Pleasing rendering of the printed page. 
The readers are both teachable and readable; 
Rey are unusually interesting, both in selections 
and im illustrations; and they duly recognize the 
mative inipulses of the child. 
fe System of teaching in these readers is of 
Greatest efficiency in that it utilizes-and har- 
izes all the devices which have proved to be 
most value in all of the so-called methods, 
Mer new or old. The methods of presenting 
P¥arious lessons are so plainly indicated that 
Tabor of the teacher is minimized, and the 
igement is such that the pupils are nowhere 
fronted with more than one difficulty at a 


time. Thus the teaching of reading becomes a 
pleasure, and the process of learning ceases to be 
a task. To accompany this system of teaching 
reading a Teachers’ Manual has been prepared, 
which lays out the work with greater definiteness 
and simplifies the labor of the teacher. 

The contents of the entire series haye been 
chosen with reference to their genuine interest 
for the pupil, their undoubted literary merit, and 
their broad educative value. Every Selection is 
an example of good literature and of the use of 
good language, and the influence throughout is 
helpful and strengthening. 

Every page is remarkable for its clearness and 
beauty. The type is from a new font and was 
specially selected for its legibility and for its 
adaptation to the eye-sight requirements of school 
children. The illustrations, of which there are 
more than 600, are all from original drawings 
made especially for these books, and represent- 
ing the work of many of the best artists in 
America, 





| Illustrated descriptive circular sent on request ) 
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_ ‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


OVER THE BRINK. 


The abrupt action of Montenegro 
in declaring war against Turkey on 
October 8 carried the Balkan states 
‘over the brink, and nrecipitated a 
crisis, the end of which it is not easy 
to foresee. Abrupt as it was, it was 
a more formal opening than that. of 
the Russo-Japanese war or that of 
Italy against Turkey, for in both of 
those instances hostilities began 
without any formal declaration what- 
ever. Fighting between the Mon- 
tenegrin and Turkish forces on the 
Montenegrin frontier followed im- 
mediately upon the official declara- 
tion of the Montenegrin govern- 
ment. Both actions were undoubr- 
edly hastened by the fact that the 
great powers: were known to have 
agreed upon a peace plan which they 
were purposing to press upon the 
Balkan states. 
FUTILE NEGOTIATIONS. 


It is a pity that Montenegro could 
not have somehow been halted for 
twenty-four hours, for the powers 
had just agreed upon a joint note 
which had already been presented at 
Sofia and Beegrade, engaging to see 
that Turkey should execute the de- 
sired reforms in Macedonia and A\I- 
bania, and calling upon the Balkan 
states to await the carrying out of 
the promises which Turkey _ had 
made, and for which the powers 
stood sponsors. But. the. cruel 
wrongs to which the Christian popu- 
lation of those provinces have been 
subject swept away all restraints; 
and, with a million of men, more or 
less, mobilized on both sides, and 
waiting for the signal to fight, it is 
not surprising that the slow 
processes of diplomacy should have 
_failed. 
ANOTHER “GUNMAN” MUR- 

DERED. 


- “Big Jack” Zelig, leader of one of 
the most desperate of the New York 
“gangs” and an important witness in 
the Becker case, was murdered by 
“Red Phil” Davidson, the leader of 
another gang, on the evening of Oc- 


tober 5. The crime was committed 


with the utmost boldness, the mur- 
derer following his victim as_ he 
climbed upon a street car in the 
early evening, and shooting him 
from the running board. Bold as 
the crime was, the murderer almost 
escaped, but a policeman whose at- 
tention was attracted by the crowd 
that gathered and who saw a man 
running, pursued him and captured 
him. According to the murderer’s 
story, there had been a quarrel be- 
‘tween the two men, and the murder 
owas the result; but, under the cir- 
‘cumstances, it is not strange that it 
should be generally believed that the 
real reason was a conspiracy to get 
an inconvenient witness out of the 
way, and to terrify others. 


THE DYNAMITE CONSPIRACY. 


The trial of the fifty-four labor of- 
ficials and union members who were 
indicted in the federal courts for 
participation in the dynamite con- 
spiracy in which the McNamaras 
were the central figures, and the 
tragedy at Los Angeles the climax, 
has begun at Indianapolis. Already, 
one of the defendants has confessed 
and another has turned informer. A 
curiously small incident Jed the man 
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who confessed to withdraw his plea 
of not guilty and admit his share in 
the crime. In the wreckage of a 
bridge which was dynamited at Day- 
ton, Ohio, there was found an um- 
brella which bore the initials “E. C.” 
The umbrella was thus traced to Ea- 
ward Clark of Cincinnati, president 
of a local union of the Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, who had, 
it appeared, used the umbrella to 
shield the dynamite from the rain, 
and had left it behind. The price 
paid for carrying out these dynamite 
“jobs” was only $200. 


UNITED STATES MARINES 
KILLED IN NICARAGUA, 


The killing of four American 
marines and the wounding of six 
others in a fight with Nicaraguan 
rebels near Masaya is a stern re- 
minder of the seriousness of the 
situation in that republic. The 
course which the United States- is 
pursuing in Nicaragua is not armed 
intervention between the warring 
parties in that republic in the usial 
sense of the term, -but it is a fulfil- 
ment of the. obligation which has 
more than once ‘ rested upon this 
country, that of protecting American 
lives and property and those of for- 
eigners in the stormy Central Ameri- 
can republics. The American ma- 
rines in Nicaragua are commanded 
by Rear-Admiral. Southerland, an 
able and conservative officer, who 
has confined himself to protecting 
foreigners and to keeping the rail- 
way communications open so that 
they might not starve. 


HARRIMAN AND ROOSEVELT. 


More testimony has been given 
before the Senate Committee upon 
the disputed point. whether the Har- 
riman fund of 1904 was or was not 
raised at Mr. Roosevelt’s solicitation. 
Judge Lovett, chairman of the Har- 
riman lines’ directorate, testified 
that Harriman raised the fund at 
Roosevelt’s request, and that he 
himself, acting for Harriman, turned 
the money over,—$50,000 in cash, 
and the rest in checks—to Treasurer 
Bliss of the Republican National 
Committee. Former Senator Scott 
testified that in October, 1904, Mr. 
Roosevelt telephoned from the 
White House to the Republican 
headquarters in New York city say- 
ing that he would send for Harriman 
to see whether a fund could not be 
raised for the New York campaign. 


THE CALIFORNIA ELECTORS. 


It is an anomalous and unprece- 
dented state of things which is 
created in California by the decision 
of ithe state supreme court, under 
which the names of electors pledged 
to Tait cannot appear as Republi- 
cans on the ballot in November. It 
will be only by the individual voter 
writing the names on his ballot that 
a vote can be cast for them. This 
practically disiranchises a party 
which four years ago carried the 
state by a heavy majority. The at- 
torney-general argued that the Re- 
publican party in California was not 
affiliated with the national Republi- 
can party, and was in no wise bound 
by the decisions of the national Re- 
publican convention, and that the 
court lacked jurisdiction to direct 
the designation on the ballot. The 
supreme court sustained these con- 
tentions, without passing upon the 
corstitutionality of the law which 
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brought these conditions about: Hg 
the chief justice declared that, in hip 
opimon, the primarv law of the st 
was a very bad one, in that it 
franchised absolutely the voters’ 
the state, and deprived them of 

free exercise of their functions, 


THE INITIATIVE IN OREGOR 























Oregon, which was the first 
to try the initiative-referendum, fee 
mains the most extreme representa. 
tive of that theory of legislation gam 
constitution-mending. The Ofegon= 
voter, when he goes to the polls & 
November, in addition to expressing 
his choice of candidates for various) 
ofhces, from presidential electors: 
down, will be called_uvon to give is 
verdict upon no less than thirty-eight: 
different proposals, some of m 
amendments to the constitution and 
others legislative measures = 
*reater or less importance. He has) 
been furnished by the state with go” 
pamphlet of 260 pages, containing ar 
guments for and against these prow 
posals, and if he is a good and faith » 
ful citizen he may be supposed tow. 
have devoted his spare time for some "4 e: 
weeks to mastering these arguments. = 
But other matters have pressego 8 
heavily upon him, and if he is just a 
the average sort of citizen he wil) 
probably vote upon only a few mae ae 
ters which specially interest him, and 
the result will be that whatever pro- 
posals are adopted will represent 
the convictions of only a minority” 
of the voters. i 
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THE MAGAZINES ee 


—Not since Lowell’s famous eg=” 
say, “On a Certain Condescension Bt 
in Foreigners,” has America fe 
torted more aptly to foreign efit 
cism than in Dr. Crothers’s paper, ie 
“The Unaccustomed Ears of Eu J 
rope,” which opens the October At 
lantic. In reply to the violent ae 
strictures of Englishmen on he eo 
noise and vulgarity of our public 
debates, Dr. Crothers pictures the tS 
current amenities of British polities i 
and contrasts the fundamental calm = © { 
ness and good temper of American ee 
elections with the neurotic hurl . 
burly of Great Britain in a time Of a 
crisis. Other papers of diverse im 
terest in this number are: “The Eth 
ics of Business,” by R. G. Ushery 
“The Tired Business Man,” b¥ 
Meredith Nicholson; “The Passing 
of the Farmer,” by R. Hinman 
Holmes; “The Abolition of Pov 
erty,’ by J. H. Hollander, and “Elec 
tion Superstitions,” by Edward Stam 
wood. . 

-—M. Pierre Loti, the distinguished 
French writer of romance and méme= 
ber of the French Academy, now i 
New York directing the production of 
his new play, “The Daughter Of 
Heaven,” has engaged to contribute 
to the Century the record of his im- 
pressions of New York, and they will 
appear in an early number of the 
magazine. M. Loti is pre-eminent 
among French writers as an observer 
of foreign lands 

—A very timely article in the No 
vember St. Nicholas, the first number 
of the new-volume, will be an account — 
of “Woodrow Wilson and Amertan ~ 
Football,” . by Parke H. Davis, @@=— 
thor of “Football, the American Ja* 
tercollegiate Game," and representa= — 
tive of Princeton University On 
rules committee. 
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GRADED DRAWING AND 
CONSTRUCTION BOOKS 


A Progressive Course of 
eight numbers, designed to 
cover the firsteight years 
of a pupil’s school life, 
with simple courses in con- 
struction and color work. 

The books have been de- 
signed to awaken in the 
children an interest in fam- 
iliar objects and an ap- 
preciation of the beauty 
of common things. 

The subject matter is 
representative of the daily 
life and experiences of the 
child; his work, his play; 
the phenomena of the 
change of season and 

the more striking aspects of his environment, 
whether it be of the city or the country. 
For Primary and Intermediate Grades 
Parts 1,2,3,4. Each ee eee 
of graded drawing, construction and design, with 
spaces for completed work, and instruetions; 4 
pages of color illustrations, including a’ color-mix- 
ing chart. Price, each, 15 cents. 
For Intermediate and Grammar Grades 
Parts 5,6,7,8. Each book has 40 pages, 36 pages 
of drawing, construction and design, with spaces 
for completed work, and instructions; 4 pages of 
color illustrations for reproduction. Price, each, 20 
cents. 
If you contemplate changing texts in drawing or 
are about to introduce a series, write us. Special 
terms quoted for introduction and exchange. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
Dept. D. CHICAGO 








WINSHIP TBACHERS? AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
pa and the — solid, consistent work you are 
. u' 
youn actions” abso ependence that may be put upon 
From a Massachusetts 
* I thank 
ment of me 
perfectly satisfied 
a “4 Memes Aaa “eat 
“1 want to thank obtaining such lendid 
forme. I certai Sea et Pen ae te. Every- 
thing is very ,» and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 
bo the principal of a large New York high 
6c 
. rwits Pxiad ne how thanks for the han: 
“ very dsome 
thts utah Wen'tnamangiedy4.aaeeeup annie puane a 
From rm New tank iy prea 
“ Permit me to service in securing for 
us Miss a has iow that she merited your 
. for a first grade teacher and a 
If you have — one that 2 = 
the same confidence that you did 


grammar master: 
ou hrougho EE for very courteous treat- 
a deaings wth each other. I feel 
you secured for me.” 


recommend w 
please put us in communication with them. 


yee a Yoestons teacher: 

I nn hy ~ A Roane’ with the work of yo 
tills part of the country, pootede, sg. 
much indeed 

“ Thanking you for your OPS Soe eee tenets £ ote 
“ Very traly yours 
Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send for tion blank and circalar. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN P. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











A Valuable Gift 
to buy for your teachers 
JUKES—EDWARDS 
By Dr. A. E. Winship 


“A remarkable study in education and 
heredity ” 


Cloth - - - 50 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 








WHERE USED? 


In grades V, VI, and VII ia teaching common 
functions and their proper application to easy con- 
structive .problems. 


In grades VIII and IX when aiming to review com- 
mon fractions and measurement tables without 


going over the same ground the same way. A 
relief to the pupils. 


BRENELLE HUNT'S 
SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ARITHMETIC 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
Paper lilustrated 25 cents 
Postpaid 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 








W H F. N you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on 
the handwriting of the child; 
W kK] FE. N you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 
pencil ; 
THEN 


Which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


and ask their advice. Let us know for what purpose you want the pencil, and we agree to 
provide THE PENCIL THAT FITS YOUR WORK. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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“WHEW MACMILLAN - BOOKS 
INENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 








By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B.,8. B., Depart- 
of ny State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
n 


ment 

California, a rthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 

fer. Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
, Pasadena, California. Each velume, Cloth, 


o. 
VOLUME |. NORTH AMERICA 
x1i+209 pages. 55 cents net. 
In this volume all the countries of North America are 
treated in detail, their physical, political, social, and indus- 
trial characteristics being described. 


VOLUME Il. EUROPE 
x+258 pages. 55 cents net. 

In the twenty-one chapters of this book all the countries 
of Europe are carefully and fully treated. As in the preced- 
i volume, the authors place much emphasis upon the re- 
la between physical and human conditions in the vari- 
ous countries of the continent. 

Both books are ful! uipped with maps and are most at- 
tractively illustrated. 7 


HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH 


By Anna Prior, Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn., 
and Anpa I. Ryan, High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Cloth. 12mo. vili+257 pages. 55 cents net. 

This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 

an Poo of an actual experience in the life of the pupil ‘ 

the adult foreigner. The conversational method is use 

throughout. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at ( ornell University. Cloth. 12mo. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of subjects 
recommended by that Committee: the affairs of agriculture, 
the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm animals. 

“The ik may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 
pupil can study it without ever after being well informed.”— 
Fournal of Education. 


12m 





The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 





CHAIN STORIES 
AND PLAYLETS 


What are they? 
1. A series of classic fables for beginners to read 
that will interest them when orangutan else fails. 


2. Primers that, on account of the cumulative na- 
ture of the stories, have a siaall vocabulary. 


3. Books illustrated by pictures so funny and 
laughable as to be quite as irresistible as a comic 
sheet, but withal wholesome and instructive. 


4. A playlet based on each story and worked out 
in detail for dramatizing, as the climax of interest. 


5. Primers that positively should not be introduced 
in schools where the rules forbid laughing above a 
whisper. 


6. They are written by Mara L. Pratt-Chadwick 
and E. Gray Freeman, and three of them are al- 
ready published; more are to follow. 


The Cat That Was Lonesome 
List price 15 cents 


The Woman and Her Pig 
List price 15 cents 


The Mouse That Lost Her Tail 
List price 15 cents 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA 





















































































JUST PUBLISHED 





Illustrated Lessons in 


COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 


By E. E. Ciiprinerr, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Indiana State Normal School 


371 Pages Price, $1.00 


T can well be said of this book that it has 
unusual merit. It unites the study of 
Rhetoric and Composition in the most prac- 
tical way that has ever been achieved in a 
text-book. 

It is particularly rich in theme assign- 
ments and in suggestions whichshow the pu- 
pil how to go to work to develop the theme. 
Its models are so unhackneyed and so ap- 
pealing that they will be read and re-read 
by the pupil. 

The book covers the four years of a high 
school course; its chapter on Theme Cor- 
recting is a great aid totheteacher, Charm- 
ingly illustrated with half-tone pictures, 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas 
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BD ute of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whe are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
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PRESENT PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 


KATE STEVENS 
London, England 


In England, of late years, educational change 
and progress have been so rapid that it has been 
dificult even for those most concerned to follow 
the various movements. It may somewhat clear 
the way if we recall the chief landmarks since the 
Act of 1870, which made it compulsory for all 
children to receive an elementary education. In 
order to carry out this Act, school boards were 
created. The provision for school had been 
made by religious denominations, and the Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society, where religious 
instruction on undenominational lines was given. 

Up to 1870 religious instruction had been 
jooked upon as one of the regular school subjects. 
In 1870 this was changed. Scripture was placed 
outside the legal, secular school hours. It was to 
be given at a certain definite, fixed time each day, 
and a “Conscience Clause” was obliged to be 
placed in every school, stating that, should any 
parent object to his child receiving the religious 
teaching of the school, he was to be withdrawn 
from such teaching, and suitable provision was to 
be made for his secular instruction during this 
period. The schools already in existence, and 
mainly of a religious foundation, were now offici- 
ally known as “Non-provided” schools, while the 
new schools built by the school boards out of the 
local rates, in order to meet the great and new 
demand for schools consequent upon the Act of 
1870, were termed “Provided” schools. Religious 
teaching was now no longer either required or for- 
bidden. 

Formerly the non-provided schools were sup- 
ported partly by the state grants and partly by 
voluntary subscriptions and scholars’ fees—while 
the provided schools were partly supported by the 
state grants and school fees, supplemented by 
local taxation. School fees were abolished in the 
provided schools in 1892, and in most of the non- 
provided schools by 1895. The -voluntary sub- 
scriptions fell off so greatly that the strain and 
burden on the churches became “intolerable.” In 
1902 an Act was passed which abolished the school 
boards and placed the education of the whole 
country, with the exception of London, under the 
control of the County Councils, and made local 
taxation also available for the support of the non- 
provided schools, while at the same time they still 
kept their distinctly denominational teaching. At 
this there was a popular outcry, and the “reli- 
gious difficulty,” which still remains one of the 
great problems, arose. 

An “Educational Settlement Committee” has 
been formed under distinguished leaders “to pro- 
mote and maintain religious teaching as an in- 
tegral part of the national system of education.” 





The “Moral Education League” was formed “to 
introduce systematic, moral, and civic instruction 
into the schools of the country,” in place of direct 
religious instruction. There is also a “Secular 
Education League,” which was formed to consider 
whether, in view of the failure of the education 
bills and compromises, the societies could now 
join with others in a united movement towards 
the secular solution. 

The problems are many and varied. In some 
we have gone far towards what seems to present 
a Satisfactory solution under the circumstances, 
and under existing conditions. One has always to 
face the fact that conditions constantly change, 
and development is often rapid, calling for new 
solutions. 

Turning to other special English problems, the 
one most generally occupying the foreground, as 
of vital importance to our national welfare, is that 
of dealing with our adolescents at and after the 
school-leaving age of fourteen. The fact of the 
grave waste of time and opportunity that has been 
going on during the most impressionable years of 
the life of our young people has been effectively 
brought home to us in the realization that over 
eighty per cent. of our prison population began 
to go there between the age of sixteen and twenty- 
one, 

Professor Sadler remarks: “Not only have we 
freed our boys and girls from school discipline 
and influence at the age of fourteen at the latest, 
but we have provided no substitute, though we 
knew that in most cases they were quite out of 
hand as regards parental control. We have shifted 
the burden and responsibility on to other shoul- 
ders, though we have most of us had an uneasy 
conscience in so doing, and many in an individual 
way have tried to stem the overwhelming tide. 
The children, we find, not only deteriorate on the 
moral side, and seem to have little, if any, sense 
of social, civic, or any other responsibility, but 
they appear to have forgotten most of what they 
ever learned in school. This has given us as a 
nation food for serious reflection, and the country 
is now, I believe, thoroughly awakened to the 
gravity of the situation.” 

There has been a marked development on the 
social and ameliorative sides of school life. In 
rapid succession we have had a series of Acts of 
Parliament dealing with the intellectual side of the 
education of the schools. 

There is no social effort that holds out the same 
degree of hope as the work of the schools: we 
must link up the schools to all our social efforts. 

For some time past there has been a demand 
for a more practical school education—for a 
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system which, while giving a good all-round train- 
ing, will at the same time give a definite bias and 
have some practical relation to the future career of 
the pupil. In order to meet this demand the London 
County Council Education Authority has lately 
established what are. termed. “Central schools.” 
About forty of these have now been established, 
containing about 20,000 pupils. These schools 
take both boys and girls (between the ages of 
eleven and twelve), for a four-years’ course. The 
curriculum, which can be varied to suit local re- 
quirements of a district, must provide manual and 
practical work for all, and instruction in domestic 
subjects for the girls. No class may contain more 
than forty pupils. These schools are not elemen- 
tary, nor are they secondary, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, they come nearer the technical, but 
with the definite aim of fitting the pupils for the 
work they will have to do in later life. They cor- 
respond, though with some differences, to the 
Gewerbeschule in Germany. There are also day 
technical and trade schools for boys and girls. 

There has been a demand on the part of the 
public elementary school teachers of England that 
the highest educational post should be thrown 
open to the most suitable and competent persons, 
including the teachers themselves. This involves 
the question of class prejudice, which dies so hard 
in England. In spite of repeated efforts to keep 
it alive from above, it is slowly but surely being 
undermined by the ever-advancing democratic 
spirit which marks the present day. The system 
of open scholarships in the schools by which a 
promising pupil may pass on, by stages, from the 
primary to a highér school, and then on to the 
university, has done much toward this end. There 
is now an educational ladder, though with still 
some missing steps, it is true. 

Another vital problem, following upon the in- 
troduction into the schools of the school nurse 
and medical inspection of the scholars, is the great 
need of the establishment of school clinics in order 
that the treatment of minor ailments may be 
efficiently carried out. The indifference of some 
parents, the loss of time involved in taking the 
children to the hospitals, ‘and the great distance 
of these from the homes of many of the children, 
all prevent the greatest good from following the 
visits of the doctor to the schools. In the few 
instances, mostly on private initiative, when school 
clinics have been formed, great good has resulted 
in the physical and mental improvement of the 
children concerned, and the questions of too much 
home work, of unhealthy excitement, and of in- 
sufficient or non-restful sleep, now receive atten- 
tion. 

The grant-aided secondary schools are now 
obliged to reserve twenty-five per cent. of free 
school places for the most gifted and promising 
pupils from the primary schools. 

The professional status of the primary teacher 
has been raised of late years—by the higher 
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standard of attainments required, and the greater 
facilities afforded for a higher or university educa- 
tion; no one is now allowed to enter the profes- 
sion without having been a pupil in a secondary 
school; by increased salaries and better pensions 
(already granted or prospective); by a growing 
feeling in the public mind of the immense value 
and importance of an efficient education, and of 
how much the people owe to their schools. At 
every important trades union gathering educa- 
tional questions now play a large part. This indi- 
cates a growing interest on the part of the parents 
and citizens. 

We are coming to see more and more the im- 
portance and necessity of correlating the motor 
and creative sides of education with the intel- 
lectual, and departing from our former ideal of a 
merely bookish education. We have, within cer- 
tain limits, great freedom in the framing of the 
curriculum for each school in accordance with the 
special circumstances and environment of the 
same. 

There is some danger of beginning special- 
ization too soon before a good solid founda- 
tion of general education has been laid, 
Some advocate between the age of eleven 
and twelve, but there is grave doubt whether 
it is wise to begin vocational specializa- 
tion before the age-of thirteen to fourteen. Does 
not the pupil with the wider foundation, more 
fixed and better habits of application and study, 
really progress the more rapidly in the end? 

The classics still retain a foremost place in our 
great public schools and older universities as 
being of the highest literary and disciplinary value, 
though recently at Oxford, for the first time, it 
has been made possible for a man to obtain an 
honors degree in mathematics or science without 
compulsory Greek. In the newer universities and 
secondary schools with modern sides more stress 
is now laid on modern languages than on the 
classics, as being a better preparation for a liveli- 
hood. 

In all the primary schools one hour a week in 
physical exercise is compulsory, as are also organ- 
ized school games in infant and primary schools. 
In the secondary schools games and athletics play 
a large part, and in some cases there is the danger 
of their being considered of greater value and 
importance than the intellectual side of the school 
work. 

The use and place of examinations is another 
of our problems. We have been too much dom- 
inated by them in the past; they still influence the 
curriculum, and are too often the means by which 
the success of the work of a school or college is 
tested. They are useful as a test of progress, and 
grasp, and ability to re-produce a subject, but they 
must be taken, in their final issue, in conjunction 
with the regular steady work and application, and 
especially in the sustained effort put forth by the. 
student. 





~—o~Qgeo? 


Optimism helps to make the worst better and the best a 


benediction.— W. W. Stetson. 
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131 RURAL SCHOOLS IN THIRTEEN WISCONSIN 
COUNTIES 


BETRACIS FROM RESULTS OF FIELD STUDY REPORTED TO THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS BY THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


In November, 1911, it was announced that a 
fund for a five-year test of field training for public 
service had been raised by Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
and that the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
‘search was to conduct the test. 

Because 1,400,000 of Wisconsin’s 2,500,000 
people are in rural communities, and because 
no field of public service more needs to have its 
men and its methods tested than does the field 
of public education, they were glad to accept the 
invitation to collaborate with the Wisconsin 
State Board of Public Affairs in studying 
tural school conditions and needs in Wisconsin. 
FACTORS WHICH MAKE FOR PROGRESS IN 

WISCONSIN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The law is raising standards. 

By offering state aid it has stimulated many 
school districts to grade their schools, to secure 
additional and better teachers, and to conform 
to standards set by the state department. By 
granting conditionally $50 a year to each rural 
school of the first class, heating, ventilation, and 
equipment have been improved. By setting 
aside ten cents per child of the state appropria- 
tion, better library books are circulating in the 
tural schools. By placing the state inspector in 
a position to condemn unfit school buildings, the 
erection of modern school buildings has been 
stimulated. By giving higher salaries, tenure 
of office, protection of the civil service law to 
State inspectors—so long as efficient service is 
rendered—and greater responsibility to the state 
superintendent, it has enabled the state in- 
spectors to gain an increasing independence, 
familiarity with school management and influence 
upon school boards, such as the county superin- 
tendents, under the present conditions, cannot 
hope to attain. 

.The state superintendent is raising standards. 

By insisting on the use of the manual the 
courses of study are gradually being standard- 
ized. By publishing and distributing pamphlets 
and circulars of information, interest in special 
activities such as tree planting, bird study, and 
agricultural teaching has been stimulated, 
teachers have been advised in methods of. school 
management, and other help has been given. By 
promoting county conventions, school boards 
have been instructed in their duties, and, as they 
Show in conventions and testify in private con- 
versations with investigators, greatly interested 
and helped. By enforcing the conditions upon 
whith state aid to state graded schools has been 
granted, improvements are taking place in them 
at a rate which leaves the rural schools hope- 
lessly behind; the teachers are better paid, the 
teaching more efficient, the equipment more com- 
plete, the school board more alert in following 
the recommendations of the inspector. 


Leadership among individual superintendents 
and teachers is playing an important part in 
raising standards. 

In spite of defects in organization, lack of au- 
thority, and inadequacy of clerical help, many in- 
stances have been found where a strong per- 
sonality has found ways of effectively directing 
the school boards, supervising teachers, starting 
instruction in useful arts, and helping teachers 
to be leaders in community life. 

Truancy is actually supervised. 

The teachers have been taught to understand 
the purpose of the truancy law; to submit in- 
telligent, accurate reports of attendance; to se- 
cure through the children or by personal visits 
the reasons for non-attendance, and to submit 
reports thereon; and to co-operate with the 
county superintendent in securing better attend- 
ance. Parents who are delinquent in sending 
their children are visited in person by the sheriff, 
and warned not to repeat the offence; a second 
offence is followed by arrest. 

Teachers are efficiently supervised. 

Detailed records of observations made during 
visits to schools are kept on file. Records are 
kept of teachers’ school programs and attendance 
at institutes and teachers’ associations. Records 
that are kept of suggestions in all lines of school 
work and of results seen form a complete _his- 
tory of the teacher’s career. Special emphasis 
is laid on work in agriculture and domestic econ- 
omy. 

School boards 
guided. 

Letters are sent to school boards 


are interested, informed, and 


stating in 


detail the conditions found at the visit to the 
school; praise is given for improvement made 


since the previous visit; and suggestions made 
as to what is immediately needful. An annual let- 
ter is sent to each school board calling attention to 
things which are especially desirable in _ its 
school, such as cleaning the interior of the 
school, tinting the walls, painting the woodwork, 
providing stone or metal jars with faucets, card 
catalogs, book cases, repairing of binding, 
building of outhouses, fencing and improvement 
of school grounds, introducing a new method of 
writing, etc. 

Social centre and extension 
way. 

Teachers and school boards are assisted in in- 
troducing cooking and sewing into the schools, 
and in arranging corn contests, use of Babcock 
testers, spelling contests, and school entertain- 
ments. School exhibits are arranged at county 
fairs, where cooking, sewing, seed tests, writing, 
and other branches are explained to parents and 
taxpayers. 

Publicity is given to school facts. 


work is under 
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The county mewpapers each devote columns 
to a “Department of School News.” School 
stories of interest to the public are printed; ob- 
servations by the superintendent on conditions 
found while visiting schools; letters from pupils 
or reports of special school activities, such as 
the work of a sewing club, a spelling contest or 
seed testing; the reports of institutes, teachers’ 
meetings, and social centre work, etc. Through 
this publicity interest in school matters is kept 
alive not only among parents, but among pupils 
and teachers. Every school, every teacher, 
every pupil, and even board members wish to 
appear in the school columns, and are eager to 
do something really noteworthy and of value. 
Some of the interest thus created has shown 
itself in the offer by citizens of $50 for spelling 
prizes, of $50 for growing seed peas, of two 
scholarships to the winners of the corn tests, of 
which a_ considerable number are held in the 
county, and in which more than 300 children are 
enrolled. 

Other examples of what may be accomplished 
by thoroughly alive and intelligent county su- 
pervision are the following :— 

In one county the superintendent was inter- 
ested in having children taught to clean their 
teeth. 

In another county a superintendent has the 
girls in the rural schools taught to make their 
own clothing. 

In one county 3,000 children are enrolled in 
 seed-testing and corn-growing contests. 


LAX METHODS OF CONTROLLING SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES. 


The biennial state reports of common = schoo) 
finances have been inaccurate. 

The financial*reports of town clerks are inac- 
curate. 

Of 479 balances 227, or 47.4 per cent., were 
stated incorrectly. 

In 147 out of a possible 354, or 41.5 per cent., 
the balances on hand at the beginning of the 
fiscal year morning, July 1, were different from 
those reported for the end of the preceding year 
the night before, June 30. 

Although the irregularities must have been 
apparent both to the county superintendents and 
to the state superintendent who submits them 
as official reports to the legislature, no evidence 
has been found that steps have been taken to 

. verify the accuracy of these financial reports. 

No evidence has been found that instructions 
have been issued to school officers explaining 
how to keep accounts properly or how to dis- 
cover the causes of these irregularities. 

Great differences exist in per capita expenses. 

No evidence has been found that the state or 
county superintendents have ever tried to learn 
why the expenditure under cost of equipment 
and “other purposes” is so much higher in some 
counties than in others. 

The analysis of financial reports indicates that 
public money has been wasted either in collect- 
ing and printing inaccurate and worthless ac- 
counts, or else in extravagant expenditures in 
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some counties, and utterly inadequate expendi- 
ture in others. 

Investigation of district accounts reveals nu- 
merous shortcomings. 

In only fifty per cent. of the districts was any 
trace found of an examination of the records of 
the treasurer by the whole board or by a com- 
mittee appointed at the annual meeting. 

Where such audit was attempted the auditing 
committee invariably reported the books as 
“correct.” 

One such auditing committee, including one 
auditor who could not sign his name, hence 
“made his mark” (X)—found that $895.94+ 
$40+-$347.41 totalled $1,460.12. After the 
shortage was established the treasurer was sent 
for. He reluctantly admitted that possibly he 
was $40 short. Gradually he saw his shortage 
increase, although he protested vehemently and 
tearfully that he was a perfectly honest man and 
the shortage was due to errors. When con- 
fronted with evidence that he had unlawfully ap- 
propriated $176.77 belonging to the district he 
promised to make the district a present of this 
amount. 

In one district where the investigator found 
an unusual number of irregularities, the town 
clerk and district attorney had made an audit of 
the books and reported them “correct except for 
a slight error.” The nature of the error was 
not stated, but a fee of $140 (of doubtful legality) 
had been accepted by the auditors. 

Financial irregularities overlooked by local 
audit and not noted by county or state  super- 
visors were of many types:— 

Two schools in one township were held in pri- 
vate homes. In both cases the schools were at- 
tended by one family only. In each case the 
school board paid to the owner of the house: 
$12 a month rent for a schoolroom for his own 
children: $5 a month fuel for heating this room in 
his own house; $5 a month janitor fee for clean- 
ing this same room. 

In addition the family received $16 a month 
for boarding the teacher. In one case the 
schoolroom was in an attic. The teacher used 
it as a sleeping room. But one pupil was en- 
rolled. In the other case two pupils were en- 
rolled. The schoolroom was in a log house 
which was absolutely filthy, dark, dingy, unkept, 
and hardly fit for stable purposes. The room 
while used for school purposes was used by the 
family as if no school were there. The school 
officers desired to transport these children nine 
miles to the village school or pay for their board 
while attending school in town. The state gives 
$50 a year state aid to any district which thus 
transports its children to a graded school of at 
least two rooms. 

While auditing the records of one school with 
fifty-two pupils the inspector found that the wife 
of the secretary of the school board was receiv- 
ing considerable sums of money for services ren- 
dered: $30 for “cataloging books,” 1908-1909; 
$80 for “clerical work,” 1909-1910; $105 for 
“clerical work,” 1910-1911. 

A personal investigation showed that ‘“cata- 
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loging books” consisted in 
labels into the books. 
the library. 

In one district a school board having five 
schools in a township under their control had 
within two years purchased seven organs, five 
old and two new, at prices from $30 to $100. 

In every district investigated the annual finan- 
cial statements by district clerks to county su- 
perintendents were found to be incorrect. 

The present loose system places no restraint 
upon a clerk or treasurer who is inclined to be 
crooked. Knowing that his books will never be 
audited by anyone who is competent to do so, he 
can handle school orders as he pleases. 

One bank charged $397 interest for one year, 
and another $47.98, and did not itemize dates or 
orders. 

In four districts the {treasurers charged the 
board twice for thirteen orders amounting to $109. 

In but eight districts was it found possible from 
the books alone to strike a balance for any fiscal 
year. 

In twenty-five districts bills which were never 
allowed at any board meeting were paid. 

In seven districts records did not show 
dates for money paid out. 

In one district teachers were compelled to pay 
storekeepers ten per cent. for cashing salary 
checks, as the school treasury had no funds. 

In one district the school was discontinued, and 
yet the board continued for two years to levy and 
collect school taxes. 

Boards as such participated in errors. 

In twenty-six districts the boards allowed bills 
which had neither been itemized nor audited ac- 
cording to law. 

In thirteen districts records do not show that 
an annual settlement was made between the 
treasurer and the board. 

In seventeen districts the board members made 
illegal charges for taking the school census. 

In six districts the board members made illegal 
charges for posting notices of school meetings. 

In two districts the board members charged for 
livery hire to attend meetings when they used 
their own horses. 

In four districts board members received com- 
pensation for attending board meetings that were 
never held, or meetings when the minutes show 
that they were not present. 


PART TAKEN BY TEACHER IN 
LIFE. 


Of 131 rural teachers visited eighty-five took no 
part whatever in the community life, i.e., did not 
live with this community, although they might 
live in it. 


pasting gummed 
There were 150 books in 


any 


COMMUNITY 


THE RURAL SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTRE. 


Out of 131 schoolrooms inspected six were used 
for joint meetings of parents and teachers, none 
were used for mothers’ meetings, eight were used 
for meetings of debating societies, thirty-one were 
used for occasional social gatherings, eight were 
used for farmers’ meetings. 

Not one rural school out of the 131 visited lived 
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up to its possibilities as a centre for the meetings 
of parent-teacher clubs, mothers’ clubs, agricul- 
tural societies, debating societies, musical societies, 
dramatic societies, neighborhood clubs. 


OUTSIDE CO-OPERATION WITH SCHOOL AU- 
THORITIES. 

In but two of the 131 schools visited was there 
any evidence whatever of co-operation of school 
patrons with the school authorities in bringing 
about better conditions as to improved equipment, 
improvement of grounds, decoration of school 
building, improved sanitary conditions. 


HOW TEACHERS ARE SELECTED. 


In some counties the superintendent has suc- 
ceeded in convincing school board members that 
they are not in a position to intelligently select 
teachers for their schools, that they should con- 
tract with no one not recommended by him for 
the position. In one county careful inquiry 
showed that for two years past no rural school 
teacher had been employed without the advice 
and consent of the county superintendent. In 
every county visited county superintendents to a 
greater or less degree are asked by school boards 
to recommend teachers. It was impossible to 
determine just to what extent this was done, as 


county superintendents kept no record showing 
the facts. 


SOME SERIOUS DEFECTS OF COUNTY SUPER- 
VISION. 


The supervision of schools by county superin- 
tendents is hopelessly inadequate. Visits to the 
schools are made too infrequently. 

The large number of schools that many county 
superintendents have under their charge makes it 
necessary, to cut the visits so short as to be almost 
futile if they visit each school twice a year. 

Rural schools in Wisconsin are in session from 
160 to 180 days, but the superintendent cannot 
visit on all of these days, because the roads are 
often bad, and weather is often inclement; press of 
clerical duties and office routine frequently keep 
him at home; visiting is in many cases not desir- 
able on afternoons preceding or forenoons follow- 
ing holidays ; visiting during the last few weeks of 
the year is comparatively ineffective. On the 
whole, county superintendents might fairly be ex- 
pected to spend 100 days per year in visiting 
schools. 

Every year 1,500 young girls of common school 
education, and with only six weeks’ training in 
methods of teaching and school administration, 
are facing their first school, yet the only super- 
vision they receive is the brief visit of the county 
superintendent and the conferences at the 
institutes. : 

The state superintendent says in his fourteenth 
biennial report: “There is no adequate supervision 
of these schools. As a rule the county superin- 
tendent finds it impossible to visit the schools 
more than once a year, and then for a brief time. 
Many of these visits come toward the end of the 
school year. The teacher is thus thrown almost 
wholly upon her own resources, and one out of 
every three or four teachers on the average is 
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doing her first year’s work, and in many cases 
never saw the inside of a country school before.” 

Anxiety about re-election is a bar to higher 
efficiency. It tempts him to curry favor with the 
politicians instead of insisting upon good schools. 

The salaries are insufficient. 

In 1911 the salaries paid to county superin- 
tendents were: Less than $800, 5; $800 to $1,000, 
83; $1,100 to $1,200, 25; $1,300 to $1,400, 4; 
$1,500, 4; $1,800, 1, 


SUGGESTED ADMINISTRATIVE AND LEGIS- 
LATIVE REMEDIES. 


That county boards of education be elected, but 
not at the general elections, to consist of three 
members to serve six years; to serve without 
salaries; to appoint the county superintendent 
from an approved list made up at the state de- 
partment of education; to control county schools 
of agriculture and county training schools for 
teachers; to pass upon the centralization of school 
districts ; to advise the superintendent to withhold 
state aid from small and inefficient schools when- 
ever in its judgment the facts warrant it; to ap- 
point an assistant to the. county superintendent 
whenever the number of teachers in his district 
exceeds eighty. ; 

That state aid be given to county boards of 
education to assist in the proper maintenance of 
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the office of county superintendent on condition 
that an adequate salary is paid to the county 
superintendent, that an efficient clerk is appointed, 
and that the county superintendent demonstrates 
efficiency to the state department of education. 

That to insure efficient teaching of agriculture 
and domestic economy in rural schools there be 
appointed a supervisor of agriculture and a super- 
visor of domestic arts who shall be members of 
the staff of the state superintendent; agricultural 
inspectors who shall be members of the faculties 
of county schools of agriculture; other agri- 
cultural inspectors in counties where there are no 
county agricultural schools. 

That contests in agricultural and domestic 
economy be encouraged by the state department 
of education. 

That the training of teachers of agriculture and 
domestic economy be encouraged by the offer of 
free scholarships. 

That the curriculum of the county training 
schools include increased instruction in agricul- 
ture, elements of medical inspection, farm account- 
ing, methods of keeping school records and ac- 
counts. 

That qualifications for obtaining teachers’ cer- 
tificates be raised; that the staff of school in- 
spectors be strengthened; that the use of school 
money be supervised. 


a 
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TRAINING 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


> 


FOR LIFE 


LL. D. 


[Address at the Mississippi State Association. ] 


Everything in the industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and medical world is making great 
strides. The world into which our boys and girls 
will go when their school life is over will be no 
more like that into which their parents and 
teachers went from their school days than mid- 
day is like the dawn. 

To prepare children for the life for which we 
were prepared would be like training a boy to 
run an automobile by wheeling a wheelbarrow. 

A child needs as much more schooling, as much 
more expert teaching, as much better oppor- 
tunity to fit him for life as a chauffeur needs bet- 
ter training than a mule driver. 

An old-time one-room school, with no equip- 
ment, with a mere child of a girl to teach, with 
not more than three or four in a class, did fairly 
well in wheelbarrow days, but to-day it is social, 
industrial, commercial, and professional suicide 
to continue a one-room school when a consoli- 
dated school is possible. 

Twenty years ago people did not try to know 
the cause of yellow fever. Ten years ago they 
did not know there was such a thing as hook- 
worm, When the yellow fever scourge came to 
a city it was regarded as from the Lord or the 
devil, according to one’s point of view; now a 
little science and prompt attention to the mos- 
quito prevents yellow fever, and two doses of the 
right physic clears the system of the hookworm. 


A few years ago we were as far behind in some 
things educational as we were regarding these 
scourges. We went on with the scourge of the 
unequipped, crude, one-room school. We had no 
more idea of its weakness through ignorance 
than we had of the mosquito or the hookworm. 
The consolidated school is almost as great a 
blessing to the rural community as a knowledge 
of the mosquito is as a preventive of yellow 
fever. 

This is merely a type of the mistakes we all 
made educationally. We thought all children 
must study the same things, in the same way, and 
for the same length of time. We would not ad- 
mit that the Lord, or heredity, had any right to 
make a child that did not fit our traditional no- 
tions of arithmetic, grammar, and geography. If 
the Lord, or heredity, made a child with a pas- 
sion for music, or art, for skill in woodworking 
or gardening, we deliberately said, by our treat- 
ment of the child, that the Lord, or heredity, had 
stupidly blundered, and we whipped the child, in 
the name of the Lord, for bhindering in number 
or language. 

What would happen, think you, to the officials 
of a Gulf city that would let the yellow fever rage 
without taking into aecount what has been 
learned thereof in the last twenty years, but that 
would scarcely be less wicked than to continue 
our schools without adopting anything that has 
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been discovered, and demonstrated in the last ten 


years. A one-room school, when consolidation 
is possible, is like breeding mosquitoes when the 
yellow fever is raging. To try to make a child 
fit the school, even though you kill off all ambition 
and interest. should be regarded as a crime. The 
school should fit itself to the needs and talents 
of children. 

The child of to-day will have to play a different 
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game .in hfe from. that which we played when. we 
left school, and we should equip him for the 
game that he must play. The world waited a 
thousand years to understand the mosquito, but 
we expect the child to begin adult. life with what 
is now known of the mosquito, not what was un- 
known when we left school. This applies to all 
phases of modern life. We must fit the child for 
the game that he is to play. 
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Those who think most and know most about punishment practice it least.—Saper- 


intendent James J. Martz, Greenville, Ohio. 
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ADDRESS TO PITTSBURGH TEACHERS 


S. L, HEETER 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh 
The problem of organization is solved. Stand- 


ardization is promised, and co-operation !s assured. 
It is not a problem that confronts us now; it is 
a program. 

The very first responsibility that rests upon 
school authorities, and upon the entire public in 
the education of children, is the responsibility of 
providing safe and sanitary schoolroom accom- 
modations. With this thought in mind, the Board 
of Education during the present summer is ex- 
pending nearly one-half million dollars in modern- 
izing school buildings. 

Health protection must concern itself first with 
safety of our schools. We have too long held 
schoolroom teachers exclusively to account for 
matters that belong to the school architect and the 
engineer. 

There is but one person that we,can hold re- 
sponsible for the care of schoolrooms, and that 
is a man in charge of the building. It is not a 
teacher’s business to do the work of engineers, 
janitors, and scrubwomen. 

But Pittsburgh’s program of education is not 
only a program of health, it is a program of study. 


A larger program of health; a modified program - 


of study. More health, less study. It calls for a 
modified school program. First of all, for 
simplified courses of study. Our elementary 
schools’ programs have become too elaborate ; our 
courses of study too extended. The lagging half 
in our schools have gone through the grades dazed 
and bewildered by the superficial treatment of 
elaborated courses. Learning is loose; brain dis- 
orderliness, mental slovenliness are too common 
products in education. I have a feeling that super- 
ficiality is the bane of the American schools—that 
our highly developed scheme of American educa- 
tion does not train all children in habits of 
thoroughness. 

The trouble is our youngsters are taken up 
through the grades in a whirl of spirals through 
complex fractions, troy and apothecary tables, 
Specific gravity, metric system, compound interest, 
compound proportion, mensuration of trapezoids, 
trapeziums, cones, spheres, and pyramids, They 





come out of it all somewhat dizzy, hesitate at 
seven times nine and eight times seven, and before 
they have time to clarify their brains we send 
them on into the high schools into positive and 
negative quantities, parentheses, binomials, simul- 
taneous equations, surds, quadratics, progressions, 
variables and limits, infinite series and logarithms. 

I am pleading for the simplification of school 
courses; such’ simplification as will permit the 
great majority of our children to go through 
school on time. There must come a time in public 
education when there will be no such thing as 
failure to receive promotion. It will come as soon 
as we recognize differences in children, and as soon 
as we adapt our requirements to the varying 
capacities of children. Then we will realize that 
truly democratic aim in education, rigid uni- 
formity must be broken down. Our teachers must 
no longer expect the same quantity and quality of 
product thereof. Special schools must be estab- 
lished offering special courses of training; meet- 
ing the special needs of the children. This is the 
idea that is back of the movement for an ungraded 
room in every large building of the city; open-air 
schools for anaemic children; vocation schools; 
schools of occupation and industry. This is the 
reason that the very next step in America must 
be in the direction of a system of popular educa- 
tion, for industrial efficiency. 

Pennsylvania is doing about all we might ask 
to-day for the wayward boy. The juvenile 
criminal has a free passport to board, clothing, and 
the opportunity to learn a self-supporting trade. 
All that I plead for is that the large number of 
boys who are not yet criminals shall have the 
same chance for an efficient education. A change 
in our educational system whereby a large pro- 
portion of the young people in the upper grades 
of our elementary schools may be fitted more 
directly for industrial pursuits will do more to 
reduce crime in this country than all the juvenile 
courts that we can establish. The time is at hand 
when every boy, native or foreign born, rich or 
poor, black or white, with an ambition to increase 
his earning capacity and his usefulness as a citizen, 
shall be given the widest and freest opportunity to 
do so, and no man shall be permitted to 


Say no, 
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HENRY S. CURTIS 


During the past summer, I have been at a num- 
ber of teachers’ institutes where a part of the after- 
noon of each day or at least of several days has 
been given to playing games together by the 
teachers. Of course this was a great descent from 
ordinary pedagogic dignity, but the teachers en- 
joyed it when they got started. The superin- 
tendent told me in each case that it was the best 
institute that he had ever had; and the teachers 
informed me that they had gotten acquainted with 
each other as they never had done before. Any 
one could see at half a glance that there was a new 
spirit of comradeship among the teachers. 

It is likely that this play will prove as serviceable 
to the teachers as anything that they had in the in- 
stitute, as the games were all games that could be 
played in the school yard, such as volley ball, long 
ball, and playground baseball. There is every 
reason to suppose that the teachers will introduce 
these into their schools. The last day of one in- 
stitute I went into an athletic supply store and 
asked if there had been any demand for the equip- 
ment for these games. The owner said that six 
teachers had been in to order volley balls that 
afternoon and that ten had ordered in-door base- 
balls and bats. These teachers were paying for 
these things out of their own pockets two or three 
weeks before school was to begin, and the supplies 
mentioned are probably only a small part of the 
supplies that will ultimately be ordered because the 
teachers have learned to play these games. 

Playing games together is much more effective 
in making teachers acquainted than the receptions 
that ‘are usually .given, and they are also much 
more valuable., Moreover the teachers need to 
learn how to play in order that they may stay 
young and keep in sympathy with childhood, and 
because teaching is an occupation of many ner- 
vous strains and the only way to overcome them 
wisely is to have an hour or two of absorbing play 
each day in the open air, that will throw off the 
strain and the worry, brighten the eye and bring 
the glow of health to the cheek. If we do not wish 
to cultivate neurasthenia, we must not tolerate 
the nervous teacher, for nervousness is very sug- 
gestible. I believe for these and other reasons 
that the playing of games should be a part of every 
institute. Games are getting more and more into 
our school curriculums, and play is always one of 
the easiest ways of developing fellowship. 

In Porto Rico it has been the custom to hold 
certain teachers’ meetings in picnic groves where 
the teachers could picnic together. This also can 
do much for fellowship. I should like to see one 
night of each institute week wherever it is possible 
given to a corn roast or a bonfire, so that the 
teachers cou’ sit around the fire together tell 
stories, sing songs, and talk. The camp fire is a 
niagnet vat draws its circle together. It is a ped- 
avogie help wich we can not afford to negiest in 
tie social tra’ning for the social age that ‘s cownng 
the social training for the social age that is com- 
ing in, 
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SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHARLES A, HARRIS 
Superintendent of Schools, West Medway, Mass 

The courses of studies in the towns and cities 
of Massachusetts show a marked difference of 
opinion in regard to the curriculum. An attempt 
has been made by too many small high s¢hools 
to offer too numerous courses. These courses 
and subjects have crept in one by one until the 
time has come for a general house cleaning, and 
to.eliminate some, and often many. of the subjects 
offered. Remember this refers to the small high 
school with’a limited nuntber of: teachers. »The 
smaller the number of teachers the more pre- 
scribed must be the course, the larger the teaching 
corps the greater may be the number of electives. 

The.small high school has. no.business to offer 
more than one modern language, and two years 
is long enough for this; it has no time for full 
courses of reviews, such as review mathematics; 
it has no time to fritter away on such subjects 
as commercial law; it should not, under ordinary 
conditions, offer a course in stenography. 

Type-writing should be offered to any who are 
fitted and care to take it. Latin should not 
be compulsory, and it is: a question whether 
algebra should be. In place of reviewing mathe- 
matics, algebra should be taken, electively, in the 
second year, and carried through the first half 
of the third year, when geometry may be begun, 
and pursued through the fourth year. Ancient 
history has no place in the first year unless the 
text-books on this subject are made more adapt- 
able than they are at present. Altogether too 
much stress is put upon the term examinations, 
and too little upon daily work. Then have two 
sessions and watch the result. 

These suggestions may be worthy of discussion, 
which should lead to some uniformity. 
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PREMIUMS TO CORN CLUBS 
O. H, BENSON 





To club member who makes the largest number 
of bushels at the lowest average cost per bushel 
in state, district, and county. 

For best corn club exhibit from a district school. 

For best bushel of corn raised on acre plat. 

For best single ear of corn. 

For best exhibit of parent ear and five offspring. 
Parent ear to have not less than one-fourth of 
grains left on cob. 

For club member who can do the best work in 
corn judging, using seed corn score card as basis. 
For best team work in seed corn stringing. 

For best written story, illustrated, and put up 
in booklet form, of “How I Made My Crop of 
Corn.” 

For best set of ten corn arithmetic problems, 
stated and solved. 

For best drawing of a grain of corn, with 
analysis of constituent parts: Whole grain, cross 
section, and longitudinal section. 

For best ten-ear corn tray and best seed drying 
rack made by club member. 
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NEWTON SPELLING 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


I had the pleasure on two occasions in May 
of studying some remarkable results of the 
teaching of English in the lower grades of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


FIRST GRADE SPELLING. 


One of the first things that attracted my atten- 
tion was the excellence of the spelling in the first 
grade. 

Attracted by this I asked for a demonstration 
of the way it was achieved, and the way of doing 
it was as fascinating as the results were wonderful. 

I am not saying that other cities are not doing 
the same work and reaching the same ends, nor 
am I saying that there are better ways, but merely 
that I have never seen anything better in my 
travels, and I do know from personal observation 
that there are . multitude of schools that: are 
doing nothing approximating this in results by 
any method. 

To the best of my judgment the children of the 
first grade know how to spell fully 2,500 words, 
that practically every child can do tt. There are 
some children, of course, who can blunder at 
almost any word, but here they are reduced to 
the minimum, and even the most dense can spell 
nearly 2,000 words correctly in the first grade. 

The key to success is being patient, being slow, 
very slow for a time. 

Wait for’ every inattentive’ child, wait till they 
are all interested. 

Sound letters carefully, 

Speak words in parts, This is not necessarily 
in syllables, h en, th en, wh en. 

The words are mostly grouped in classes, This 
is not new, but the application is new. Whenever 
the children read any word that is in a class the 
children at once learn all words of that class. 

The children very early can read:— 


Run with me 
To the tree. 

When they spell “run” they also learn to spell 
fun, gun, sun, bun, pun, or as many of them 
as the teacher thinks it wise to teach them. 

When they spell “tree” they also learn s ee, b ee, 
f ee, thr ee, fl ee, kn ee, | ee, gl ee. 

When they spell “me” they also spell be, he, 
she, the, we. 

After a little time the teacher has to supply 
few words. Thé children revel im the writing of 
class words. If they read 

Rain, rain, go away, 

Boys and girls want to play, 
the children will have great fun in writing or 
spelling orally bay, day, gay, hay, lay, may, 
pay, ray, say, st ay, way, play, clay, slay, dray, 
pray, gray, tray, stray, sw ay. 

They will not make them all the first day, or 
the second. They will not all have the same 
words, but as a whole they will have a good many 


of them the first time, and they will get them all 
s0Oon. 





Of these class words they will get about 2,000 
with great ease by the close of the year. 

This interests them in spelling, so that they 
both look and listen, and form the habit of look- 
ing and listening to words singly and in phrases 
and sentences. 


! This helps enunciation and articulation from the 
rst, 

Who can estimate the value through life of the 
early forming of a habit of looking, listening, writ- 
ing, and speaking carefully and correctly. 

If the first year did little else in English than 
the forming of these four habits it would be a 
great deal more than used to be achieved in Eng-: 
lish in the first year. 

It makes good reading inevitable. 

It makes good writing probable. 

It makes good talking altogether likely. 

With the habit of seeing and héaring words 
carefully the child readily distinguishes* a “word 
that is not in a class, like most proper names, and 
many nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, Be- 
cause a word is not in a class it is looked at 
critically. 

In.the same, way he notices words that are not 
spelled as they are pronounced. Also words that 
are in a class in spelling’ but not in pronunciation, 
as plough, cough, dough. 

Spelling is language; and not a foreign subject. 

The aim is to have the children interested in 
words as they see them, as they speak them and 
write them. 

Well begun is half done is nowhere more true 
than in learning to spell. 

Of course there are some children who will 
misspell words as they write, no matter how they 
are taught, but the number is greatly. reduced by 
good teaching, and the number of words which 
even these children misspell is reduced to the 
minimum, 

Most of the spelling, as a spelling art, should 
be taught in the first two grades. 

This at least can be achieved. The children can 
learn to:spell all the words that are in classes, can 
learn all words that are spelled phonetically, can 
learn individual words that are in general use, and 
can learn how to learn to spell every word that 
they need to know how to spell later. 

No teacher has any specific work that she is 
expected to do. 

“ Oh, Miss Brice, I can never do as much work 
as Miss X did!” 

“Never mind, I do not care how much you do 
if you do it right.” 

And when they do it right they do vastly more 
than they ever dreamed they could do. 

All reading is in rhyme, and the children learn 
nearly 100 sight words the first year, in addition 
to all class words. 








[Continued on page 409.) 
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PERFECT THE TEACHING OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 
At first music stole in unawares, merely as a 
part of the opening exercises. The well nigh 
universal religious sentiment in the communities 
that early had public schools demanded the in- 
troduction of religious or Sunday school songs, 
thought to be religious, at the opening exercises. 
In some cities, as early as the close of the 
Civil War, music teaching was permitted, and 
sometimes provided for, and the argument with 
which the nervous public was quieted was the 
statement that such school teaching of music 
would improve the singing at religious services. 
Fortunately we are beyond this, and most intelli- 
gent cities have introduced the public school 
teaching of music as a branch of education. 
Its future is yet to be determined, however. 
Its status cannot be fully known until state laws 
place it among the indispensable branches of in- 
struction. Drawing and physiology are the only 
branches that have been inserted to any extent 
a$ required studies of the same general rank as 
the R’s and G’s. Neither of these came at the 
instigation of the school people. It might about 
as well be said that they came in spite of them. 
Drawing was forced upon us by the captains of 
industry, and physiology by the women philan- 
thropists or reformers. We accepted the draw- 
ing with better grace than we did the physiology. 
If music teaching is required, it will be because 
of the teachers and other educators, and not from 
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outside, influence. Manufacturers and _philan- 
tiirOpasts could introduce a branch of education 
because of the hold they had on their constitu- 
ency. Both drawing and physiology came with a 
“T dare you not to” on the part of the advocates, 
but music can come in no such way. When it 
comes it will be because legislators and publicists 
are made to believe that it has a mission. It is 
to further that belief that I speak, 

The mission of arithmetic is simple, but im- 
portant. All that it can do for the life and mind 
of the child can be done, is done, in progressive 
cities in one-eighth of a child’s school day for 
five years, or the equivalent of five-eighths of 
one year of his school life. If in any school 
accuracy, reasonable rapidity, and clear thinking 
in problems require more than this the fault is 
clearly with the method or with the teacher. 

The mission of learning to read is for lifelong 
use Of an art that can be readily taught in one- 
fourth of the child’s school time for three years, 
which means one-sixth of the eight years, 

.The art of writing is now easily acquired. 
There is no excuse for using more than one- 
eighth of a day for four years, or one-half of ‘a 
school year. 

The art of spelling! Well, that depends. With 
many children very little time is required; with 
some, no amount of time seems sufficient. There 
is no rule or allotment possible. 

Geography and grammar will take much or 
little time according to the content one puts into 
the words. You may broaden them so that each 
is entitled to a fourth of a day for the last four 
of the eight years, or a full year of school time 
each. 

It is safe to say that after the most generous 
allowance for the R’s and G’s, fully one-half of 
a child’s elementary school life is left for branches 
that are not traditional. These may be brought 
in without in the least infringing upon any 
prejudices in favor of the R’s and G’s, 

With this clearly in mind, what claim has 
music? 

a Ula ciocie ons:s, de ne ‘4 
A CHICAGO IDEA 

One of the interesting features of the Chicago 
schools, incidentally, is the study by the pupils, a 
real study, of every phase of Chicago civic life. 

In the first grade the children study the duties 
of the street cleaning department and of the 
police department. It is interesting to note the 
intelligence, interest, and high c'vic ideals of the 
little people. 

The third grade made a study of the fire de- 
partment. It was exceedingly interesting. 

The children drew the hook and ladder | truck 
and other apparatus. 
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They made a creditable fire engine with a tin 
can, spools, sleigh bells, etc. 

They built a house-a-fire. They had a large 
cardboard side of a house. It was on fire as 
evidenced by the brilliant red tissue paper com- 
ing out of the windows and roof. There was a 
ladder in place with men going up the ladder. 

Another grade made an admirable study of the 
post-office and its service to the public. They 
made letter boxes, wrote letters, sealed, ad- 
dressed, and stamped letters, and described the 
various features of the postal service in Chicago. 

Another and exceedingly interesting udy 
was of the Life Saving service. This they atted 
out graphically and gave elaborate accounts of its 
significance. They made a ship, had it wrecked. 
They had a life saving cart, and in one school I 
saw a pair of life saver’s breeches and a buoy. 

Another grade studied the public library. In 
one school they made a library card catalog of 
every book in the room, with its locations and 
with all the facts in a regular library card cata- 


Another grade studied. the sewer system with 
all phases of the department activities. There 
was nothing left out of the intensive and exten- 
sive study of the system in all its branches. 

Another grade made a study of the water 
works. This was constructed from lake, under 
streets, into a house, with faucet. In one school 
they used rubber tubing and tin tubes so closely 
fitted that water let on from the lake—a pan— 
went under the street, came into the cellar of the 
little house, and when the faucet was turned real 
water came out in a bucket. 

Another study was of the parks of the city, 
carefully drawn and every park laid out skil- 
fully. The boys constructed an elaborate model 
of an ideal park for that neighborhood. It was 
located, available land being specified. They had 
a ball ground, tennis courts, swimming pool, 
walks, and playground apparatus, 

Another study was of the entire beach line of 
the city with the character of the use made of it. 
Much was made of the unjust arrangement of the 
bathing beaches. The children of one section 
made a campaign that brought a bathing beach 
for a neglected community. 

A study of the street department by an eighth 
grade included the elaborate photographing of 
some badly neglected streets in their neighbor- 
hood and of elegant streets not far away. They 
interested city daily papers, and the skilful use of 
some of these photographs led to a decided 
change in the care of the streets. 

The elaborate work done in many schools was 
as fascinating as any school work I have ever 
seen. 

ADMIRABLE SCHEME FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION 

The moral instruction trip through the state of 
Kansas, which Professor Richard R. Price, direc- 
tor of the extension department of the Univer- 
Sity of the State of Kansas, has been planning for 
Milton Fairchild, director of instruction for the 
National Institution for Moral Instruction, Bal- 
timore, originally intended for the month of No- 
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vember has been extended to include also De- 
cember. State Superintendent Edward T. Fair- 
child has brought this about by agreeing to co- 
operate with the state university in suggesting 
thorough use of these “Illustrated Morality Les- 
sons” in the schools of the state. The month of 
November will be assigned to the  one-high- 
school towns, and December will be offered the 
various cities. The short course offered includes 
three high school lessons, two grammar, and one 

talk to teachers. 

This is the first extensive and official co-opera- 
tion Offered the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction, and Kansas has the credit. State 
Superintendent. Fairchild, by the way no relative 
of Milton Fairchild, will make a careful study of 
the results produced by this formal moral instruc- 
tion and report thereon to other educators and to 
the National Education Association, of which he 
is president. 

It is rather a noteworthy fact that never before 
in all the history of American education has a 
large work of formal, direct moral instruction 
in the public schools of an entire state, under the 
auspices of the state university and the state su- 
perintendent’s office, been attempted. 

An effort will be made to equip the State of 
Kansas with a state special instructor in morals, 
who shall go out from the university to continue 
the giving of these visual lessons from year to 
year. 

Mr. Fairchild’s successful test of these visual 
lessons in the schools of Massachusetts last year 
surely indicates the probable success of the Kan- 
sas work which has been planned. 

Special attention will be given to “follow up” 
work, and Mr. Fairchild will urge the schools to 
provide a better literature on topics in morality 
than is now found in the school libraries, be- 
cause the delivery of these illustrated lessons 
awakens the more serious pupils to interest in 
books that discuss the moral phases of human af- 
fairs. 

It is the plan of the Institution to put on a fi- 
nancial secretary and to raise funds just as any 
educational institution does, and finally an endow- 
ment. The income is to be entirely devoted to 
the production of material for moral instruction, 
the use of this material in the schools to be at 
the expense of the schools themselves. By this 
plan the financing of work for the entire United 
States can be brought about. Unless the educa- 
tors and the public take a direct and lively in- 
terest in it the whole plan is liable to fail. 


4 ys a 
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EARLY RETIRING 


Teachers have done much complaining that the 
home does not co-operate with the school, that 
social functions interfere seriously with school 
work, that children are out late nights and that 
other similar evidences of indifference at 
paralyzes the school work. 

Of the justice of these complaints no one can 
doubt, but the vicious thing about it is that these 
same teachers have not been willing to allow 
that it was of any educational value to have these 
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children in bed early. The parents sinned who 
allowed late hours, but there was no virtue in 
those who did not allow it. 

At last there is a streak of educational sanity 
and many cities are crediting the pupil who re- 
tires early every school night of the year. 

Superintendent William A. Bowers, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, has achieved much success in his 
effort to link the school and the home. The 
teachers of the grades have interested them- 


. selves personally in their pupils’ home habits. 


Early retiring is one of the achievements. Some 
teachers inspired ninety per cent. of their pupils 
to retire early, and in the entire city about seventy 
per cent. were led to appreciate the physical and 
educational significance of this habit. The most 
vital fact is that a larger per cent. of eighth 
grade pupils were early to bed than of fifth 
grade. The seventh grade had the highest per 
cent. and the fifth grade the lowest. The rules 
adopted by Superintendent Bowers were as fol- 
lows :— 

To go to bed four school nights in each week 
at or before nine o’clock. 

Parents report once a week to teacher. 

Pupils complying with this request have five 
points added to their lowest grade each half 
semester. 

This is confined to the grammar school grades, 
fifth to eighth inclusive. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITY MORALS 

It is interesting at a time when some people 
find such rare pleasure in besmirching the Amer- 
ican college and glorifying the German univer- 
sities to get the information that recently the 
German government required every one of 60,000 
physicians to consult his records and report all 
cases of sex diseases treated by them on April 5 
of a given year.’ 

It developed that there was no class of citizens 
so afflicted with venereal diseases as university 
students. The average per year for each physi- 
cian in university cities was three student cases 
a year. 

One noble American is financing a study of 
this question in this country to the extent of 
$20,000 a year. 

In both Germany and America this problem is 
to receive the closest attention. The German 
government is taking hold of the student reform 
most vigorously. 
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EDUCATION MEASURED IN DOLLARS 

What is the money value of an education? The 
average reduced to individual cases would be 
something like this: Two boys, age fourteen, are 
both interested in mechanics. One goes into the 
shops, the other into a technical school. The 
boy in the shops starts at $4 a week, and by the 
time he is eighteen he is getting $7. At that age 
the other boy is leaving school and starting work 
at $10 a week. At twenty the shop-trained young 
fellow is getting $9.50 and the technical gradu- 
ate $15; at twenty-two the former’s weekly wage 
is $11.50 and the latter’s $20; and by the time 
they are both twenty-five the shopworker finds 
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$12.75 in his pay envelope while the technically 
trained man draws a salary of $31. These figures 
are based on a study of 2,000 actual workers made 
by the Massachusetts Commission for Industrial 
and Technical Education. 





GRADED ON CHORES 


The report blanks provided in Adair county, 
Missouri, have spaces on one side for the grad- 
ing in school subjects by teachers. On the other 
side they have spaces devoted to “industrial 
work,” where the parents grade their girls on 
Sweeping, dusting, baking, sewing, washing 
dishes, and ironing. Boys are marked by their 
fathers on feeding stock, milking, currying 
horses, providing fuel, and feeding poultry. 
Blank spaces are left for other sorts of home 
work. In a note addressed to teachers and par- 
ents, Superintendent Sipple says: “Pupils get 
credit for the work they do at home. Home 
grades should be considered by the teacher in 
making the final grade and to determine pro- 
motion.” 





WESTWARD, HO! 


The movement of teachers to the Pacific Coast 
is the most marvelous emigration of which we 
have ever known. Take two sample “crusades.” 
From Oconto, Wisconsin, twelve went this sum- 
mer to Montana, Idaho, Washington, .Oregon, 
and California, and from Morris and nearby 
sixteen went to the same states. 

These are just samples. It quite paralyzes the 
cities from which they go. They write glowing 
letters home, and upset the peace of mind of a 
multitude of other teachers. We have met many 
of these teachers in Pacific Coast cities this Sep- 
tember, and they are an enthusiastic lot of 
teachers, The Pacific Coast cities are giving them 
a great welcome. They will average influencing 
one friend or relative, who is not a teacher, to 
come before the holidays, unless all signs fail. 
These teachers are said to be the best of boosters. 


<@>+e- a 


This month is one of holidays for the Connec- 
ticut Valley colleges. Last week Mt. Holyoke 
celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday with great 
splendor and great rejoicing. This week Am- 
herst inaugurates President Meiklejohn with a 
grand delegation of alumni, representatives, and 
guests. 





Those especially interested in rural recreation 
should see the October number of the Play- 
ground Magazine, the publication of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
The issue contains a great outlay of suggestive 
material. 


Omaha has raised the salary schedule so’ that 
grade teachers are to have a maximum salary of 
one thousand dollars. All honor tc Omaha. 


A teacher’s interest in a pupil should cover 
twenty-four hours a day, 365 days in the year. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel 
phia, February 25-28. 
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NBWTON SPELLING 


(Continued from page 405.} 





Here are a few devices to keep up an_ inter- 
est:— 

Spell the name of something you ‘saw on the 
way, to school. 

Spell the name of anything in your home that 
you can spell. 

Spell the name of some child in the room. This 
is kept up until every. first grade child can spell 
the names of all the children. 

Here are some sentences used for spelling 
orally and ‘in writing :— 

Two squirrels made a nest. 

The nest was in an old tree. 

All summer the squirrels were happy. 
They played in the shade. 

They played hide and seek with’the birds. 
They hid among the leaves. 

In the fall the leaves dropped from the tree. 
The little birds flew away. 

The birds went away for the winter, 
They were flying away from the snow. 
At last the little squirrels are alone. 
Must they leave the old tree? 

The squirrels care little for the snow. 
They are not afraid of thescold. 

They will not fly to the south. 

The squirrels have a warm nest. 
They have nuts to crack. 

They will not mind the cold. 

Did you see the sky last night? 

The moon was shining. 

The stars were bright. 

The moon is the mother. 

The stars are her children. 

Can you tell who is the father? 

One night some stars were cross. 

They would not shine. 

They hid behind a cloud. 

Mother moon felt very sad. 

Where are my baby stars? 

Why are they not shining? 

We do not want to work. 

Let the other stars shine. 

We are too sleepy to-night. 

You were born to shine. 

I will have no lazy stars in my home. 
You must go to the earth below, 
The lazy stars shook with fear. 

They lost their hold. 

Down, down they fell to the earth. 
The little stars fell on the grass. 

All night they lay there. 

They wished they had been good. 

In the morning father sun looked down. 
He saw the little stars. 

He was sorry for them. 

How cold they look! 

Come, clouds, send down some snow. 
Cover the baby stars with a soft blanket. 
All winter the stars slept in their warm bed. 
The stars above shone down on them. 
But they never woke, 

At last the spring came. 
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Father sun sent his warm beams to the earth 

It is time to wake, little stars. 

The stars opened their sleepy eyes. 

They looked up into their father’s kind face. 

He smiled at them. 

These stars now live on the earth. 

They shine all day long. 

Children call them dandelions. 

From the first children use punctuation marks 
as correctly as they spell words. Here is a selec- 
tion used in this connection. It is :— 


The Cat and the Owl. 


One morning a cat met an owl. 

“Good-morning,” said the cat. 

“Good-morning,” answered the owl. 

“What round eyes you have,” said the cat. 

“Your eyes are just as round,” answered the 
owl. 

“T can see in the dark,” said the cat. 

“So can I,” said the owl. 

“I can catch mice,” said the cat. 

“So can I,” answered the owl. 

“I think you are a cat,” said the cat. 

“You must be an owl,” answered the owl. 


Rhymes, First Grade Spelling. 


Boys and girls, come and play, 
Jump and run,—away, away. 


Rain, rain, go away, 
Boys and girls want to play. 


Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again some other day. 


'e squirrel, run around, 
Look "-r acorns on the ground. 


Now the wind begins to blow, 
Faster, faster comes the snow. 


Tell me, what does Bluebird say, 
When he sings at peep of day? 


Bluebird sings, “Wake up, my boy; 
Morning is come, sing, sing for joy!” 
A SUGGESTION FOR HISTORY 
SARAH S. CUMMINGS 

Enthuse as the history teacher may, let her 
lecture material be ever so entertaining, she will 
sometime find that her class has settled into 
monotony. 

It was in a similar crisis that I tried this plan, 
the conception of which was purely accidental. 

We were studying English history, and were at 
that stage in the fortunes of the Stuarts when 
James the Second was relieved of his crown that it 
might be bestowed on the more respected William 
of Orange. I chanced to say to the class :— 

“How dramatic an event it was!” 

Seeing a faint glimmer of interest in their faces, 
I continued :— 

“Do you suppose we could write a drama on 
this period?” 

At last I had struck the right chord, and there 
was an end to flagging interest. 

We bent every energy toward the writing of 
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the drama, which it was decided should be writ- 
ten in true Shakespearean style. We roughly 
sketched the plot in class, a little every day, for 
only a small portion of the period could be taken 
for this kind of work. When we had talked it 
over one group was given this scene to write, 
another that scene. 

It was necessary to study the customs of the 
times, the style of dress and conversation. Never 
were reference books so much thumbed. 

There were innumerable conferences over this 
scene and that; of course there were many sug- 
gestions on my part, but I was careful withal not 
to allow the pupils to forget that it was their 
drama, and not mine. 

At last it was completed. Jessamine, a maid 
of noble birth, was much in love with Deansworth, 
one of those who were bending every energy to 
wrest the power from the nobles and alleviate the 
suffering of the commoners, To thwart these ends 
the lords conceived a plot which they hoped might 
silence the commoners’ angry threats “‘to estab- 
lish a republic like unto that of Cromwell.” 

Unwittingly Jessamine disclosed her father’s 
schemes to Deansworth, who, of course, for the 
sake of his party, made use of her confidences. 
Her father, Delverton, angry at her betrayal of 
the lords, “unwitting though it was,” bade her 
leave his home. 

Before leaving Jessamine overheard a plot to 
kill her lover, Deansworth. Though angry be- 
cause he had betrayed her confidence, her wrath 
gave way before her love. In her efforts to save 
her lover she masqueraded as a lord who was the 
people’s friend, and addressed the commoners. 
Later she was captured by the lords and con- 
demned to die. 

Of course this tragic ending was avoided, and 
a compromise effected, whereby the commoners 
were satisfied with generous concessions made 
gladly by the lords in their fear that a second 
republic might actually be established. Needless 
to relate, Jessamine married Deansworth, with the 
consent of proud Lord Delverton. 

Once written, the next thought was to stage 
our play. Here again we adhered to true Shakes- 
pearean style in the staging of our drama. It was 
presented before the school and the parents of 
those who took part. 

It meant an immense amount of work, but I 
had my reward, for during the remainder of the 
year there was little evidence of my class sinking 
back into the slough of despond. In the fall, 
under the electoral system, a much larger per- 
centage than before chose history. 


——— eS 
- . 4 _— 





R. J. C., Montana: I regard the Journal of 
Education as the most valuable paper in America 
for superintendents, principals, and all educa- 
tors interested in the live questions of the day. 


D. M. M., Colorado: I have been a subscriber 


for over twenty years, and feel that the Journal 
has been an important factor in my work. 

K. D. B., New York: I have enjoyed the Jour- 
nal more than I can say. Its splendid spirit of up- 
lift is a help to all who read it. 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


TREE STUDY—WHITE OAK. 


Beech Family—Fagaceae, White Oak—Quercus alba. 
Outline:— 


Trunk. Above ground | Above ) Use 
POs. «000% Foliage. Description. . ground > of 
Roots. Under ground * )each. 
ees! OTP eee cecees es 
ee et OSS Ceaase . ca batter 
ayune.---4 Gime, ee ee ee ee ee ee Use 
Covering. J Characteristics. 


Begin how far from 


Branches.. ) ground........... .. Covering — deseribe, 
i Manner of branching 


Manner of ) Characteristics. 


: Covering. | Com ith 
P g£ pare wi 
ranchlets ne oe uds. } other buds 


j studied. 
( Manner of growing. 
Buds..... 2 Locstion. Protection. | oeserbe as Genet 
Blossem. j 
Size. 
Measure. 
Leaves | Shape | eset. 
~ Teetese. (Compare with others studied. 
pe J Time of falling. 
f or ay 
| Midrib. 
Leaves... “4 Veins. 


| Name of variety. 
Examine. Describe. 
Blossoms.. } Teacher explain formation and manner of 
seed formation. 


( (Number of parts. (Size. 
lw | Clustered or other- | Shape. 
Fruit..... led il 4 Color. 
* | Attachment. | Feel. 
| Size, color, use. | Use of each. 


Note.—Fruit or acorn ripens in October of 
the first autumn. Is three-fourths of an inch 
long, lustrous or shiny, smooth, brown, and of a 
sort of “closed thimble” shape. Cup which holds 
the acorn or nut is hemispherical in shape, thin- 
ner near the rim than at the stem, or attachment 
place; is covered with tiny scales (anything else 
that has been studied also covered with scales may 
be compared with these and their arrangement), 
and is rough. 

Nut and cup both fall and separate sooner or 
later. 

Acorn will sprout if not placed under ground. 
The sprout grows from the apex. Fallen leaves 
protect the nut through the cold season, and 
germination begins with the coming of spring. 

When planted care must be taken not to place 
too deep. By stretching netting across a glass 
top, laying some cotton on it, a good germinating 
place is formed. 

The glass must always be filled with water that 
the cotton may never become in the least dry. 

Bluejays and squirrels scatter nuts and thus 
aid in their planting. 

Wild creatures eat acorns, and are busy stor- 
ing them in autumn for winter use. Often these 
are forgotten, fall to earth, or are washed by rains 
from the hiding places, and thus are sown. 

On a sunny, protected hillside, sprouting acorns 
will be found in April. 

Squirrels nibble off the sharp apex before 
carrying the acorn off. The cup is for protec- 
tion. as the nut cannot be taken out until quite 
ripe. 
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Many children love to eat nuts, and also enjoy 
playing with sets of dishes made from the nuts and 
cups. 

Not only do children and wild creatures love 
to eat them, but so, also, do grown-up people. 

In the long-ago time, the people living in Asia 
Minor used them for food, and even in our time 
they are still eaten in some parts of Spain. 

The trunk is very thick and solid, and because 
of this and the horizontally wide spreading of 
its great branches, the oak is the emblem of 
strength, and all that the word implies. In days 
long ago, people {we call them ancients now) 
worshiped the oak. No wonder they did, for the 
tree is not only typical of strength, but of beauty, 
with its shining green foliage in summer, and 
beautiful red or brown in autumn and winter. 

Commercial Uses.—The wood ‘s used in mak- 
ing furniture and for the inside finish of build- 
ings; it is also used for cooperage purposes. 

General Thought.—In developing lessons, the 
same method is used as that for the horse chest- 
nut study. 

There may be children who can furnish poems, 
reading matter, or information concerning the 
oak, and it is desirable that they be encouraged 
to do so in order to establish an interest among 
the home people in planting seeds and protecting 
the seedlings of trees. 

Into each tree subject there should be intro- 
duced some special feature calculated to arouse 
people to a realization of the need of replacing the 
enormous trees lost by the ravages of moths and 
beetles. 

Cutting and Brushwork for the Oak.—Cutting 
to the line, or freehand. Acorn in cup. Use 
colored paper, and indicate cup scales. Cut many 
nuts and group artistically. Mount singly, or in 
border or central arrangements. 


Q-4>«0-4>-0-+0- 
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THE SOCIAL CLEARING HOUSE 


As chairman of the schools committee in probably 
the most influential chamber of commerce in the east- 
ern states, I have many times been asked: “Can we use 
our schoolhouse for entertainments of a general char- 
acter?” So far as the state of New York is concerned, 
the education department has recently authorized 
school trustees to open the doors of their schoolhouses 
to all entertainments of an educational character, pro- 
vided that an admission fee is not charged either di- 
tectly or indirectly. The educational character of such 
entertainments has been very liberally and broadly in- 
terpreted, but the department will not tolerate any im- 
position. 

This decision is a step in the right direction. The 
adult population of a community stands quite as much 
in need of education as does the juvenile contingent. 
Anything that will bring the plane of a community to a 
higher level should be carried to that community, and 
the auditorium of the public school building is the 
Proper place from which knowledge should radiate. 

Ossian Lang, writer, editor, lecturer, and teacher, 
has recently dropped the narrower work that for many 
years has confined his efforts, and has launched into 
this broader field. Lang is a well-trained apostle, and 
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is eminently fitted to the work. For the last ten years 
it has oozed out of him in every article from his pen 
and in every lecture he has delivered. The upward and 
Onward movement for which he stands is no local issue; 
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it is a world-wide movement, and he is taking up the 
work at the psychological moment. 

The movement now well started is comparable to 
that of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, which 
ended in the secularization of education and of schools. 
“Progressiveness” is in the air, and we are again realiz- 
ing that ignorance is the greatest enemy to all man- 
kind. Good fighters are wanted, and, incidentally, Lang 
is something of a fighter. 

J. W. Redway. 


<0. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD TESTS 


Journal of Education: In the past our company have 
received so many kind words of appreciation from 
those interested in education for having published in 
pamphlet form the “Springfield Tests,” we feel the 
thanks should go to Professor John L. Riley, formerly 
of the high school of this city and later superintendent 
of the schools of Holyoke. 

He devoted so much time and care to the work, it 
was only because he refused a royalty or any com- 
pensation for his labors that we were able to send so 
many copies free to those engaged in education. Of 
course it required quite an outlay to have the pamphlet 
issued, as the ink on the papers after over sixty years 
was badly faded, but the great benefit to our educa- 
tional friends was the result of Professor Riley’s un- 
selfish work, 

It is a complete refutation of the common remark 
that “we are mot paying the same attention to the 
three R’s” as many years ago, for the same questions in 
those studies given in 1846 and in 1906 were greatly 
in favor in percentage of correctness of the latter year’s 
pupils. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania schools, wrote us a few months ago: “I want 
to beg, borrow, or steal a copy of the ‘Springfield 
Tests,” and this is only one of many similar tokens 
of appreciation. 





Yours sincerely, 
G. W. Holden. 
Sprinefield, Mass. 





o> — 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD 


Dear Dr. Winship: I have a little grandson who has 
reached the mature age of six years, and is therefore a 
candidate for matriculation in the first grade primary. 
He has ignored the kindergarten, and with the watch- 
ful care and assistance of the various branches of the 
family devoted to his welfare I cannot see that he has 
missed much. He lives in a charming village of one of 
the wealthy towns of Massachusetts. where the houses 
are not yet elbowing each other, where the sweet winds 
of heaven in summer play over the plain, where, hat- 
less all the summer long, he plays carefree, and where, 
during the snowy months, he finds ample amusement in 
coasting down the gentle declivities. He can watch the 
changing foliage among the groves scattered over the 
village. Surely his lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

Now that he has assumed school duties, an auto- 
barge picks him up at his door, carries him with the 
other children, supervised by a teacher, to his school- 
room three miles distant, and lands him at his home, a 
joy in going and a joy in returning. 

Recently a little boy misbehaved on the barge and 
the teacher compelled him to walk some distance, thus, 
you see, making the punishment fit the crime! 

Arrived at school the children are greeted by a 
teacher who is so admirably fitted for her work that the 
town with rare good sense pays her higher than any 
other grade teacher in town, and the children them- 
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selves look forward eagerly to the hour of assembling 
the school. 

The avidity and the rapidity with which he learns, 
coupled with the ingenious devices of the teacher to at- 
tach the children to their work, make me heave a sigh 
of regret at many of my early misspent hours from out 
of which looms a primary school ogre (or is it ogress?) 
who darkened for many a year my early impressions of 
school life. 

The other day the little boy informed us that he had 
a song learned at school and which, in his attempt to 
convey it, he carefully ran up the scale as a preliminary 
and which fixed in his mind both time and tune. What 
impresses me is the accuracy with which all the work 
of the school is forwarded and the solidity that char- 
acterizes every step of progress. Changing rapidly 
from one expedient for interesting them to another, 
kindling their imagination, but not wastefully, the chil- 
dren are amused, interested, and profited so that the 
day’s end comes before they are aware of it, and they 
return to their homes in the liveliest of spirits. and 
await eagerly the advent of another day. 

I suppose there must be other schools where an 
equally fine educational morale prevails, but it has been 
a great pleasure to me to observe this one. 

° W. P. A. 


atte atte, 
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OUR FUTURE SUPREMACY IN WORLD COM- 


MERCE 

Editor of the Journal of Education: The story of the 
foreign commerce of the United States is very largely 
the story ofthe nation. | Commencing business 134 years 
ago with but little else than determination and opportu- 
nity as capital, the results achieved are so stupendous 
that the record reads like a fairy tale. Never before in 
the commercial history of the world has any nation built 
up so large a foreign commerce in so short a_ time. 
Never before has any country encountered and over- 
come such gigantic difficulties. Never before has any 
people realized such enduring results. From the strug- 
gling colonist, practically without a place in the world’s 
commerce, has developed the well-equipped American, 
with his hand on the lever of the world’s trade. 

Records of the great world commerce this country has 
built up are not available for the years prior to 1800, but 
commencing with that year, the record (Bureau of Sta- 
tistics) by decennial years of our imports and exports in 
round millions of dollars is, for merchandise only:— 


Guanes 





Decennial Year. Imports. Exports. 
DAS du ARS as 6500055 $91,000,000 71,000,000 
a ae 85,000,000 67,000,000 
NI RIM 4 ye # 74,000,000 70,000,000 
DY nhs aaakne 04ba O08 63,000,000 72,000,000 
2840 98,000,000 124,000,000 
1850 173,000,000 144,000,000 
1860 353,000,000 333,000,000 
1870 436,000,000 393,000,000 
1880 668,000,000 836,000,000 
1890 789,000,000 858,000,000 
a i'n ik celeeeih émed 850,000,000 1,394,000,000 
1910 . 1,558,000,000 1,710,000,000 


It will be noted that the large lead in exports over 
imports which we achieved in 1880 has never left us in 
the thirty years since. 

In the 110 years herein decennially exhibited the 
growth in our total world commerce was:— 





Imports. Exports. 
Be 895 SUG DMs clan a cust $1,558,000,000 $1,710,000,000 
BD b.c0 hi Gh Onidk nehth bie 91,000,000 71,000,000 
Increase in 110 years... 1,467,000,000 1,639,000,000 
Total commerce in 1910 .........ccccccees 3,268,000,000 
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Total commerce in 1900 ..,............... 162,000,000 
Total increase in 1910 over 1880, thirty years, 3,106,000,000 
or over $10,000,000 a day increase for each of the 300 
working days of the fiscal year 1910 over 1800. As be- 
tween ourselves and the rest of the world, we are world 
gainers to the full value of all of our exports into which 
imported products do not enter, and also gainers of the 
value of all the other exports over and above the cost 
of the imported products included therein. What we 
pay out at home for labor and other expenses in pro- 
ducing our domestics is, as between us and the other 
outside world, not paid out at all—merely changed hands 
among ourselves. That is, largely, how our nation has 
become as wealthy as it is. The money paid out for 
our other imports is simply a disbursement for the value 
of property added to our stock of national property. 
In other words, we get “value received” for what we 
pay out, and that value remains, except to the extent of 
what we eat, drink, and wear out—champagne, Russian 
caviar, and gloves, for instance. 





In the 110 years since 1800 the record of our total 
world commerce is:— 
IEE, alles en dn adda diler taeda rn's $49,769,000,000 
Imports . sess... 43,159,000,000 
PR 0 i VERO. han $92,928,000,000 


One’s mind has difficulty in grasping the size and force 
of these figures. Think of the vast and varied inter- 
course and the more than imperial profits which have 
come to our nation as a result of this ninety-three thow- 
sand million dollars’ worth of merchandising between 
it and the other nations of the world in only 110 years— 
less than three and one-half generations. 

Further, it is beyond the power of imagination to pic- 
ture all, or even a fair part, of the collateral activity and 
profit which have been the national accompaniment of 
this mammoth share of the world’s commerce, the bulk 
of which has been transacted in the forty years since 
1870. 

The foregoing constitutes a record of progress in 
world commerce never before attained by any nation in 
so short a period. 

And what shall we say of the future of American 
world commerce? From what has been accomplished, 
what may we expect to accomplish? As in the years 
gone by we bent our energies to capture the “Golden 
Argosies of the West,” so now our expectations are 
towards the commerce of the mystic East. In the vast 
trade developed there and the vaster trade to be devel- 
oped lies the commercial supremacy of the future. Is 
that supremacy to be ours? Let the American Panama 
canal answer; let our firm foothold in the Philippines 
answer; let our cordial relations with China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and British India answer; let the 
American Pacific cable answer; let our possessions of 
Hawaii and Guam—those milestones of the Pacific— 
answer; let our successful fight for the “open door” in 
China answer. We need not fear the answer. In a few 
years, not more than five or six, American ships with 
the Stars and Stripes flying at each masthead, loaded to 
the gunwales with American products and manufactures, 
will gaily set forth from ports on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific, and making calls” at American 
Hawaii and American Manila—the American Hongkong 
of the future—sail on to China, Japan, Australia, and the 
other inviting lands of the Orient, the far East and 
Oceania; and returning, laden with the needed products 
of the American Philippines, of China, Japan, and other 
lands, will show to all nations that supremacy in the 
world’s commerce is with the United States of America. 

Walter J. Ballard. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AUTO-EDUCATION. 
By Harriet E. Hunt, Pd. D., former principal of the 
City Training School for Teachers in Scranton, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 82 pp. 
For the last two years Miss Hunt has been reducing 

to principles the practice she has had in her successiul 
work training teachers in Scranton. She has carefully 
determined what she considers the all-important prin- 
ciple of auto-education to be used in public school edu- 
cation. She has referred extensively to the interpre- 
tation of the intellect given by Henri Bergson in his 
“Creative Evolution,” and she has found her principle 
best illustrated in the work of Maria Montessori. In 
the first three chapters of this monograph Miss Hunt 
outlines the form and cgntent of knowledge and the 
tendency to establish relations, and learning, and teach- 
ing from this standpoint. In the last chapter she tells 
how she would have a city school system reorganized 
qn the basis of auto-education. One would question 
her assured statement that this can be done without 
the slightest trouble. “Surely, if a new form of educa- 
tion is. good for one school it must be good for all. 
No more time is necessary for the organization of a 
city school system than for the reorganization of one 
school in such a system.” Her suggestion for utilizing 
the community spirit in securing a more efficient sys- 
tem of education, however, and her plan for the new 
curriculum, methods, and equipment are laden with 
good suggestion. 


WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS. By George 
Wentworth and David Eugene Smith. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Price, 35 cents. 

When will wonders cease? “Work and Play With 
Numbers” is much more play than work. Here is a 
book that vies with the daintiest illuminated primers, 
a number book for the first two grades, with exquisite 
colored pictures which will captivate a child as much 
as a costly holiday book, and it is for the school. 
There has long been a question as to the number work 
that should be attempted in the first two years that 
the child spends in school. Since he delights in counting 
and in simple number relations quite as much as in 
any other object of study during this period, it has 
been the consensus of opinion since the days of. Pesta- 
lozzi that a certain amount of this work should be 
undertaken as soon as the child enters the school. Be- 
cause of the absence of carefully planned and attractive 
number primers, however, a considerable body of 
teachers have been compelled to advocate only the in- 
cidental treatment of the subject, which usually means 
that nothing definite is accomplished. Here is a book 
that leads the child into the domain of number with 
the same delight that he enters upon the study of read- 
ing, of nature, and of art, and that therefore fills a 
definite demand in modern education. The book fur- 
nishes a pleasing array of motives for work, presents 
the elementary facts of number in an interesting manner, 
and systematically arranges the number relations that 
every child is supposed to know upon leaving grade 
two. 


WILLIAMS’S CHOICE LITERATURE. Compiled 
and arranged by Sherman Williams, chief of School 
Libraries Division, New York State Education De- 
partment. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. Iflustrated. Book 
One, 144 pp., price, 22 cents; Book Two, 160 pp., 
25 cents; Book Three, 192 pp., 28 cents; Book Four, 
256 pp., 35 cents; Book Five, 320 pp., 40 cents; Book 
Six, 400 pp., 45 cents; Book Seven, 512 pp., 50 cents. 
This new series provides a complete course of sup- 

plementary reading for the first eight school years, 

Book Seven being intended for the seventh and eighth 

years. The material has been selected and arranged 

with such care that it will train children to love good 
literature. Each selection not only a schoolroom 
classic, but is well worth reading for its own sake, and 
will interest the pupil. Much space is devoted to 
poetry, especially in the lower books. Many of the se- 
lections are particularly suitable for memorizing, while 

Others are especially adapted for the cultivation of 

Visualization and of expressive reading. Others are 

useful in connection with language work, The illustra- 

tions are unusually attractive. Footnotes are given in 

Connection with many of the authors, calling attention 

to some of their best works. Nowhere is there grouped 

@ rarer collection of true literature such as children will 
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be attracted to, and nowhere is there a more intelligent 
effort to grade it to the needs and desires of children. 
It is literature such as we should be pleased to have 
children read, and fortunately it is literature that they 
will be glad to read. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN CONTEMPORARY EU- 
ROPE. By Professor Frederic Austin Ogg, Sim- 
mons College, Boston. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 382 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this volume Professor Ogg explains certain sig- 
nificant changes, agricultural, industri#l, social, and po- 
litical, in Europe during the last century. He gives first 
a good background so that students may understand the 
several great changes which the nineteenth century has 
seen. He covers a great many subjects, but none could 
be more interesting for our readers than his chapter on 
public education in which he sets forth in detail the 
great educational advance in England since 1870, as well 
as the present critical situation, and the basic changes 
in the educational systems of all European countries. 


ELEMENTARBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE. By Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. Bos- 
pay D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 287 pp. Price, 
1.00. 

Mr. Spanhoofd’s Elementarbuch is noteworthy in sev- 
eral respects, but primarily for its common sense ar- 
rangement and the practical use of German from the 
start. English is used only for the explanation of 
grammar and the definition of words. Moreover, no 
German words are used simply because they exemplify 
rules—words which are unlikely ever to be seen again 
by the pupil. Indeed, the whole book is constructed on 
the most practical and simple lines, and shows the re- 
sult of a great deal of thought. Somewhat of an inno- 
vation is the placing of the accusative instead of the 
genitive directly after the nominative in declension, a 
radical step, but one which is in the direction of sim- 
plicity. The material for translation and composition 
is admirable in every respect, the grammatical matter 
arranged logically, and so as not to bewilder the pupil. 
The supplementary parts of the book are no less cred- 
itable, consisting of a selection of Germian songs, an 
appendix which presents in condensed form the prin- 
ciples of German grammar, with considerable attention 
to verbs, German-English and English-German vo- 
cabularies, and an index. Taken in its entirety, the 
book is one of the best modern languages basic text- 
books ever published. 


THE REVISED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Alfred 
R. West of Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 336 
pp. Price, 60 cents net. 

Through this enterprising publishing house access by 
us is made to some of the ablest educational publications 
of Britain, many of which bear the imprint of the Cam- 
bridge (England) University Press. And here is one of 
the best of those that deal with the grammar of the 
English language. It is extensively used in Britain. 
Editions numbering more than a quarter million copies 
have been published in recent years. It is designed for 
students ranging from thirteen to seventeen years of 
age, and claims only to provide for such, and not for 
more advanced students than they. The historical sur- 
vey at the beginning is invaluable. Beginning with 
Chapter 4, and continuing to Chapter 26, careful atten- 
tion is given to the various parts of speech. And the 
work closes with an appendix on essay-writing and one 
of the best list of themes for essays that we have seen. 
Confidently may the work be commended to all in- 
structors of English grammar. 


—_— 


VOCAL EXPRESSION. By Katherine Jewell Everts, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 831 pp. 
Price, $1.00, School. 

American voice and speech would stand a great deaf 
more attention than they now receive and profit by it. 
Our average speaking voice is not one to instil pride. 
When the hard, high-pitched, nasal tone is cured; when 
we cease to utter volleys of words like a rapid-firing 
gun; and when we have acquired a good vocabulary, 
then we are a long way toward a mastery of verbal 
expression. Miss Everts shows in “Vocal Expression” 
how these ends may be accomplished. In the pre- 
liminary chapter she says that a conscious purpose must 
be established. and shows one way. Then she tells in 
successive chapters how to establish vitality in thinking, 
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to establish intelligence in feeling, to develop the 
whimsical sense, to develop imaginative power, vigor, 
and to develop dramatic instinct. Parts II and III 
are devoted to studies in vocal expression (pause, change 
of pitch, inflection, and tone color), and studies in vocal 
technique (how to support, free, and reinforce the tone). 
Throughout Miss Everts has made her points clear. 
They can be followed easily enough. Many of the 
studies are illustrated by examples of prose and poetry. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. By Francis T. Pal- 
grave. Edited by W. P. Trent and John Erskine, Co- 
lumbia University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
466 pp. ; 

There is no more choice selection of English songs 
and lyrical poems than that by Palgrave, yet in its 
original form, even with Professor Palgrave’s notes, 
it is hardly available for school use in America. The 
notes of our American editors in this edition avoid 
aesthetic criticism for the most part and omit metrical 
and etymological questions, and in this way the most 
important steps in the approach to poetry stand out the 
more cleafly. The edition is likely to be as popular 
among general readers as among secondary schools. 


THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH SERIES. 
Book One, “The Child’s Day.” By Woods Hutchin- 
son, M. D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 184 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

“The Child’s Day” is the book in this series of ideal 
texts in physiology and hygiene to be used in the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. The course this book offers 
will be as easily taught as one would wish, and it will 
take hold of children where a great many physiologies 
fail. It tells the child how to get up,eat breakfast, and 
come to school, and then how to conduct himself 
oe the day so that he may be always a healthy 
child. 


DONALD _ KIRK, THE MORNING RECORD 


COPY-BOY. By Edward Mott Woolley. With 
illustrations by George Varian. Cloth. 273 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 

DAVE MORRELL’S BATTERY. By Hollis God- 
frey. Illustrations by Franklin T. Wood. Cloth. 
289 pp. Price, $1.25. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. have published a great assort- 
ment of stories for boys and girls this fall. No matter 
what the boy’s interest may be one can find something 
new for him in this fall’s Little, Brown stories. 

It is a strange boy indeed who grows up without cu- 
riosity as to newspapers and reporting. Mr. Woolley’s 
book reveals the workings of a metropolitan daily in 
telling a thrijling story of a copy-boy’s adventures. 

“Dave Morrell’s Battery,” the third volume in “The 
Young Captains of Industry Series,” is a capital story 
of the adventures and misadventures that befell a young 
inventor. Dave has built a storage battery that out- 
ranks all on the market, and attempts to secure capital 
and organize a company for its manufacture. He meets 
with difficulties, as might be expected in real business 
life as well as in fiction. 

CURIOSITY KATE. By Florence Bone, author of 
“The Brownies’ Box,” “The Other Side of the Rain- 
bow,” etc. Illustrated by Treyer Evans. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 
Price, $1,20, net. 

This is a stoty of an English girls’ boarding school 
called Coniston College. Kate herself is a descendant 
of the famous Tudor family, and goes to the school as 
a spoiled child, and finds that her ancestry is of little 
consequence to the clever girls in her “form.” The 
girls’ escapades are typically English, but will appeal to 
girls anywhere. Their life at school and on their va- 
cations is one round of hard work and hard play. “Cu- 
riosity Kate” is a natural story told with distinct vi- 
vacity which is intended for girls twelve to sixteen, but 
will interest those still older. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 
AND THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. By 
Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by Elenore Plaisted Ab- 
bott. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 
335 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

There is little to be said about this book except that 
if you haven’t an edition of “Alice in Wonderland” to 
read to all the children within your reach you can hardly 
do better than get this edition from the Washington 
Square Classics. It is set in bold-face type, has a great 
many illustrations, many of them full-page, and is ar- 
tistically bound. 
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SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. With Experiments and 
Exercises. A  Text+book for Rural and Grade 


Schools. By Milo N. Wood. New York: Orange 
Judd Company. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 339 pp, 
The recent agriculture awakening throughout the 


United States makes this volume a timely one. It gives 
a brief outline of soils, plant-raising, animal industries 
of all forms, farm implements, roads, and the beautify- 
ing of home and school grounds. It is also finely il- 
lustrated, having no less than 180 cuts, and a number 
of them full-page illustrations. The appendix with 
tables, recipes, and other interesting memoranda com- 


plete a volume that should have a large sale and wide 
reading. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Great Opera Stories.” By M.S. Bender. Price, 40 cents.——“Nop- 


sense Dialogues.”” By E. E. Kenyon Warner. Price, 40 cents. “His. 
torical Plays for children.” By Grace E. Bird and Maud Startice 
Price, 49 cents.—““The Administration of Public Education.” By 


S. T. Dutton and David Snedden. Price, $2.00——“A Brief Hi 
of Medern Philosopby.”” By Dr. H. Hoeffding. Price, 1.500" 
“Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century.” By F, P. Graves. Price, $1.25.——‘‘Goebel’s Hermann 
der Cherusker und Die Schlacht im Teutoburger Walde.” Edited by 
J. ona Lh oar = py New York: o_ Macmillan Company 

“Dorothy Brooke at Ridgemore.’’ Price, $1.50. fork : 1 
Crowe y~ co. s 4 s New York: T. y. 

“Tilustra’ essons in Composition and Rhetoric.” B 
Clip inger. Price, $1.00 Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. wii 

‘*Fred Spencer, Reporter.’”” By H. M. Neely. Price. $1.90. 
“Barry Wynn.’’ By George Barton. Price, $i.20.——"The Young 
Woodsmen.” By Hugh Pendexter. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“The Raphael Book.’’ By F. R. Fraprie. Price, $2.50.——"The 
Romantic Story of the Puritan Fathers.” Ry A.C. Addison. Price 
$2.50.—'Jack Lorimer, Freshman.” By Winn Standish. The 
Pioneer Boys on the Great Lakes.” By Harrison Adams. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. { 

“The Essentials of English Com 
oa ee Education.”’ 
the Race.” y E. J. Swift.——‘‘Causes and Effects in Ameri 
moa By E. W. Morse.——"*American Beginnings in Europe.” 
By W.F. Gordy. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Be og Sar ee oa 2 AS oo Wavne. Price, 50 cents. 
——**The Artist's Point of View.” y R. H. Milleson. Pri 00. 
— £ Cc. McClarg } pee weve 

¢ eacher’s Manual of English Grammar and Analysis.” B 
R. Wilson. Athens, 0.: The Shio Teacher. . ees 

“Substitute English Exercises to Part [ of Fraser & Squair’s 
French Grammar.” y F. A. G. Cowper. Price, 12 cents.—— 
‘Deutsche Gedichte und Lieder.” By Charles Maltador Purin and 
e 


ition.” By J. W. Linn.— 
y G. H. Betts.—*‘Youth and 


Edwin Carl Roedder. Boston: D.C. ath & Co, 

“Atlanta’s*Race and the Proud Kine.” By William Morris. Price, 
35 cents.——‘‘Ronsseau on Education.” Edited by R. L. Archer. 
——‘The Evolution of Suffrage.” By F. J. Scott. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


CIVICS FOR FOREIGNERS 


By A. A. Plass 


This is a practical book by an experienced 
teacher. The language is simple and the 
lessons are definite. They include the es- 
sential outlines of city, state, and national 
government; give important facts in United 
States history; show how the various govern- 
ment officers are chosen; describe the regis- 
tration of voters, methods of voting, etc. The 
book includes a full statement of the legal 
requirements for naturalization, with copies 
of the necessary papers, and drill upon the 
usual questions that are asked. The vocab- 
ulary, in Italian, German, Swedish, Polish, 
French, Greek, and Yiddish, includes all the 
words used in the book. 





Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pages. 50 cents. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS 
Harrington's Lessons for Non-English 


Speaking People. Book!, 25c. Lan- 

guage Lessons, 25c. Book Il, 30c. 
Moore's English-italian Language 

Book 40c 
Fuller's Primer 26ce. 
Dole’s The Young Citizen 45c. 


D.C.HEATH&CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


S of educational news to be 
f inserted under this heading are 
solicited from schoo] authorities 
m every state in the Union. be 
available, these contributions should 
* short and comprehensive. Copy 
vpould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
tasue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 





OCTOBER. 
16-17: Dedication of the New York 
State Education building, Albany; 


Commissioner Draper. 


18: New Hampshire State Associa- 
tion, Manchester; pres., Principal 
Harlan N. Bisbee, Exeter; sec’y, 
Miss Elsie D. Fairbanks, Man- 
chester. 


23-25: Maine State Association, Port- 
land; sec’y, H. A, Allan, Augusta. 

28, 24, 25: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Grand Forks; pres., 
Supt. S. Henry Wolfe, Minot; sec’y, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


26: Connecticut State Association, 
New Haven and Hartford; Claude 
Cc. Russell, New Haven, pres.; S. P. 
Willard, Colchester, sec’y. 


24-26: Vermont State Association, 
Rutland; pres., George S. Wright, 
St. Albans. 


25: Hampshire County, Mass. As- 
sociation, Northampton; pres., Supt. 
Audubon L. Hardy, Amherst. 


25: Franklin, Mass., County Associa- 
tion, Greenfield; Frank L. Boyden, 
Deerfield, sec’y. 


26: Bristol County, Mass., Associa- 
tion, Taunton; Supt. R. J. Fuller, 
North Attleboro, pres. : 


$0, 31: Third annual Conference on 
the Problem of the Exceptional 
Child, under the auspices of the 
National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, College of the City of New 
York; pres., Dr. A. Emil Schmitt, 
New York; presiding officer, Com- 
missioner Claxton. 

October 31, November 1, 2: Michigan 
State Association, Grand Rapids. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Essex, Mass., County Association; 
pres., J. A. Pitman, Salem. 


6-8: Nebraska State Association, 
Omaha; pres., E. L. Rouse. 
7-8: Kansas State Association, 


Topeka; pres., H. J. Waters, Kansas 


State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 
7-9: Central Ohio Association, Col- 


umbus. 


7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National Congress, 
New Orleans, La. 

7, 8, 9: Wisconsin State Association. 
Sixtieth annual meeting, Mil- 
waukee; pres., Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, Kenosha; sec’y, M. A. Busse- 
witz, Milwaukee. 

7, 8, 9: New Mexico State Association, 
Albuquerque; pres., W. A. Poore, 
Carlsbad; sec’y, Rupert F. Asplund, 
Santa Fe. 

8: New England Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Boston; sec’y, Commis- 
sioner Snedden. 


8-9: Central Ohio Association, Col- 
umbus; pres., Supt. N. Keyser, 
Urbana. 

14-16: Missouri State Association, 


Springfield; pres., Uel W. Lamkin, 


inton; sec’y, E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 

25-27: New York State Association, 
Buffalo; pres., Percy G. Bugbee, 
Normal school, Oneonta; sec’y, 
Richard A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda. 

26-28: Colorado State Association, 
Denver; sec’y, W. W. Remington, 
Denver. 


28-30: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; sec’y, J. F. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers College. 

28-30: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; sec’y-treas., 
seetiam F. Feagin, Montgomery, 

a. 


28-30: Texas State Association, Fort 
Worth; pres., J. F. Kimball, Temple. 
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DECEMBER. 
5, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul: George F. James, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, pres. 

21-24: Seuthern California Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
Missoula; pres., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, Helena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres., George 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


26-28: Arkansas State Association, 
Little Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 
Association, Everett; pres. A. S. 
Barrows; sec’y, O. Whitney, 
Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 


sociation, Harrisburg; pres. J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y Professor 


Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 

26-29: Associated Academic. Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


FEBRUARY. 


24-28: Department of Superinten- 
tendence, N. E. A., Philadelphia; 
pres., Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 
Boston. 


* 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


— 


MAINE. 


BIDDEFORD. § Biddeford’s new 
$60,000 grammar school building, to 
“e ready for occupancy in February, 
1913, will be one of the most modern 
and one of the best equipped grade 
school buildings in New England. 

A. W. Reynolds, for the past two 
years superintendent of the Derry, 
Londonderry, and Windham dis- 
trict in New Hampshire, resigned his 
position to accept the principalship 
of the Biddeford high school. 

The annual report of the schools 
of Biddeford makes a fine appear- 
ance with heavy paper and board 
covers. Superintendent Files is get- 
ting a fine start of his work here. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. The extension ser- 
vice of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College announces the re- 
opening of its correspondence 
courses. These courses were started 
in answer to calls which came from 
all parts of the state from persons 
who desired agricultural information 
but were unable to come to the col- 
lege for instruction. Seventeen 
courses are* now offered in agri- 

culture and related subjects. 


At the fourth annual meeting of 
the Potato Culture Club held at the 
Agricultural College there was an ex- 
hibit of some fine specimens of Green 
mountain potatoes, which were 
raised from seed sent out by the col- 
lege last spring. They were planted 
by the individual members in plots 
designed for breeding potatoes from 
tubers. A record’ is kept showing 
the yield of each potato planted. 
This year the record shows the num- 
ber of each potato planted, total 
number of tubers yielded, total 
weight, the weight of the marketable 
tubers, and the number selected for 
seed for next year. The record next 
year will show the number of the 
parent tuber in addition to the above 
facts. One report showed a yield of 
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108 .potatoes irom one tuber.cut in 
four pieces. After an examination 
of the exhibit and a discussion of the 
way to judge and grade potatoes for 
market and for seed, the club went 
to the college woods with well-filled 
baskets, where they took luncheon. 
The remainder of the day was spent 
on the college campus studying ob- 
jects of interest in the museum, the 
experiment plots, the laboratories, 
the poultry plant, the stock barn, and 
the dairy. Prizes were awarded as 
follows: For highest veld from one 
hill, first, 8% pounds, Albert F. Carl- 
son, Lowell; second, Howard Ken- 
ney, Framingham; third, Walter 
Jones, Pelham; for highest yield 
from one potato, first, 2134 pounds, 
Howard Kenney; second, Albert F. 
Carlson; third, Walter Jones. 


BOSTON. “The Training and 
After-training of Teachers” is the 
subject for the meeting of the New 
England Superintendents’ \Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Boston, 
probably in Ford hall, on November 
8. In the absence of A. D. Call, 
State Superintendent Payson Smith 
is arranging for the meeting, and has 
already secured some of the speak- 
ers: Superintendent Dyer of Boston, 
Deputy Commissioner Orr of Mas- 
sachusetts, Principal Murdock of the 
North Adams Normal school. 

LAWRENCE. Superintendent 
Sheridan’s 1911 report has an odd 
appearance, with some two or three 
pages of reading text and the re- 
maining 120 pages, tables and sta- 


of 


tistics. It gives a remarkably clear 
view of the growth and present 
status of the Lawrence schools, 


which is what Mr. Sheridan has tried 
to do—because a new school com- 
mittee is elected under the new char- 
ter—and which is what every report 
should do. All significant compara- 
tive statistics are published. 
NORTON. Wheaton College has 
opened its first year as a college, 
with a large enrollment. 
SPRINGFIELD. Principal Foss 
has a large special class at the For- 
est Park school for exceptionally 
bright pupils. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


_e— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
MILLERSVILLE. P. Munroe 
Harbold was installed as principal of 
the State Normal school here on Oc- 
tober 11 with impressive ceremonies. 
D.. D. J. Waller of Bloomsburg 

gave the principal address. 


JOHNSTOWN. The Montessori 
apparatus was used in one of the 


first »rimary schools here last year, 
and this year seven first-grade 
schools are using the apparatus un- 
der the supervision of Miss Cooper. 
Superintendent J. N. Adee reports 


that his teachers are enthusiastic 
over the innovation. 
HARRISBURG. Among those 


who will appear on the program of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association meeting here in Decem- 
ber are: Edward Howard Griggs, 
Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, William 
A. McKeever, author of “Farm Boys 
and Girls of Kansas”; Henry S. Cur- 
tis, former secretary of the Play- 
ground Association of America; 
Mrs. Frank De Garmo, St. Louis, 
head of School and Country Life 
movement in connection with the 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 





Makes it 


the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





National Congress of Mothers; Su- 
perintendent J. H. Van_ Sickle, 
Springfield, Mass.; and Miss Alice 
McCloskey of Cornell University. 
Pennsylvania teachers, superintend- 
ents, and school officers will take a 
leading part in all of the delibera- 
tions. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. No report 
has ever come into this office which 
touches the annual financial and sta- 
tistical report of the transactions of 
the board of education of the city of 
New York for the years 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1911, in appearance and 
clearness. It is a volume of twenty 
by fifteen inches, printed on coated 
paper, well illustrated, 224 pages, and 
the statistical tables are printed in 
two colors. 

MT. VERNON. In a bulletin 
the school committee of the West- 
chester county Chamber of Com- 
merce makes a plea for more effi- 
cient medical inspection in schools. 
The headings are “A Matter of 
Economy,” “An Ounce of Preven- 
tion,” and “The Cost Is Small.” “It 
is a foundation stone of the school 
system,” says Jacques W. Redway, 
chairman of the committee. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DILLON. Superintendent Kin- 
ard will have a most successful year 
here if the auspicious opening of the 
schools and one new building are 
any gauge. Dillon is one of the 
coming cities of the state educa- 
tionally. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS. The an- 


nouncement is made by the Isadore 
Newman Manual Training school 
that the method of sense training as 
developed by Dr. Maria Montessori 
of Italy is to be introduced into the 
kindergarten the coming school ses- 
sion, says the Kindergarten-Primary 
Magazine. This will be the first 
school in the southern South to in- 
troduce the Montessori method of 
instruction, and speaks well for the 
progressiveness of the manual train- 


ing school. During the summer 
Mrs. Julia Leach Anderson of the 
kindergarten denartment of the man- 
ual training school has attended a 
special teachers’ course of instruc- 
tion on the theory and practice of 
the Montessori method, given under 
the auspices of the University of Vir- 
ginia by Professor Myron T. Scud- 
der, the well-known educator, who 
had spent considerable time in Italy 
making a _ special study of Dr. 
Montessori’s work with the purpose 
in view of giving a teachers’ course 
in Montessori’s methods, so that 
they could be used in American kin- 
dergartens. 

BATON ROUGE. Miss Eliza- 
beth Kelly of Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
new superintendent of domestic art 
and science for this state. 


ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. The Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association will be a 
success—that is an assured fact. 
Among the speakers which President 
Womack thas secured are Miss Jessie 
Field, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Miss Florence E. Ward, who will 
present the Montessori method, O. 
H. Benson, and Commissioner Clax- 
ton. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON. = Agricultural high 
schools are a_ great attraction 
throughout the state, which would 
seem to show that State Superin- 
tendent Powers’ efforts of the past 
year have been well directed. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars was set aside last May by the 
board of education for instruction in 
sex hygiene for the parents of the 
children in the public schools. 
With this money physicians were se- 
cured to give lectures in school 
buildings for parents. Twenty 
courses of two lectures each were 
delivered last spring. The plan is 
being continued this fall. Lectures 


were given for women in the after-. 


noon and men in the evening. Three 
of the women physicians explain 


their talks in Russian, Polish, and 
Bohemian. When mothers bring 
their children the plan seems to work 
admirably, because the lecture heard 
by parent and child forms a subject 
of conversation that might not 
otherwise be broached by the parent. 





: WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The first fresh- 
air class fér Milwaukee has been or- 
ganized. 

MADISON. A gain of 153 stu- 
dents, nearly half of whom are in the 
college of agriculture, has been made 
at the University of Wisconsin this 
year. The total registration in the 
university this year is 3,911, as com- 
pared with 3,758 at the same time last 
year. With those students who will 
enter the university after the first 
week and those who will enter at the 
beginning of the second semester it 
ts expected the total registration for 
the year will reach fully 6,000. This 
is 250 more than the total registra- 
tion last year. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. A _ unique experi- 
ment is being developed in a scheme 
for the vacation life of boys and 
girls of this city, under the name of 
Park Life, of which the Journal of 
Education has often spoken, <A farm 
has now been secured; girls are ad- 
mitted to its opportunities, and the 
magazines are being utilized to pro- 
mote publicity, so that its future 
seems secure. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. There are 100,000 
children of school age in St. Louis, 
of whom 80,000 were born in St. 
Louis and Missouri 

Of these 10,000 do not, for one rea- 
son or another, chieflv being obliged 
to work, attend school 

This leaves about 90,000 children 
enrolled in the public schools of St. 
Louis in 1912 to 1913. 

Twenty-five hundred teachers, at 
an average annual salary of $1,014, 
or $3.39 a day, and 114 schools take 
care of these children. Teachers’ 
salaries amounted to  $2,310,649.50 
last year 

It costs St. Louis $30 a year to 
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educate each of the 90,000 children in 
the schools. 

New schools and new school sites 
cost over $1,000,000 last year. 

The school board proposes to 
spend $4,550,000 in extensions within 
a few years. Of this $2,500,000 will 
be spent in new buildings. 

St. Louis spent $4,401,586.45 on its 
public schools in 1911 to 1912. It 
will spend more in the current school 
year. 
~ Teachers’ salaries have been _ in- 
creased four times in sixteen years 
and seventy-three per cent. since 
1896. These salaries amount to fifty- 
four per cent. of the school income. 

The cost of education per pupil 
has increased almost 100 per cent. in 
St. Louis in twenty years. 

The tax rate in St. Louis for all 
purposes is $2.22 on the $106 valua- 
tion; of this $2.22 the schools receive 
sixty cents. 


OHIO. 


NEWARK. Here are some 
things doing in Newark, Ohio, where 
Wilson Hawkins 1s superintendent: 
(1) High school enrollment Septem- 
ber, 1911, 532; enrollment September, 
1912, 626; O. J. Barnes is the prin- 
cipal and has twenty-five assistants; 
(2) total enrollment in the schools 


in September, 1911, was 3,568; 
in September, 1912, it is over 
B80; (3) the high school dis- 


missal hour is 3 o'clock; this year 
hours each were formed in domestic 
science, domestic art, and manual 
training; over 200 students have en- 
tered these classes, and the Newark 
high school is open for work to pu- 
pils to 4.30 daily; in addition to the 
vocational work offered there are 
optional classes in music and draw- 
ing of a single period each, and are 
well filled; (4) all principals. in the 
elementary schools of Newark are 
women, and it is doubtful if there is 
a more efficient body of principals 
in any city of Ohio: the superintend- 
ent sings their praise to all visitors 
on all occasions; (5) every boy and 
girl who reaches thirteen years of 
age may have domestic art or manual 
training, no matter what grade they 
are in; all boys and girls above the 
fifth grade are required to take these 
subjects; four mdahual training cen- 
tres in four different buildings are 
established; W. E. Painter has 
charge, and A. B. Long is his assist- 
ant in manual training; Lulu Billman 
and Gladys Jones, take care of the 
domestic science and art; (6) three 
new school buildings are under con- 
struction, all fireproof, brick, re-in- 
forced concrete, buildings, and each 
is equipped with a vacyum cleaner 
system. 

COLUMBUS. In his annual re- 
port State Commissioner Miller rec- 
ommends a state-wide system of uni- 
form text-books for the elementary 
schools for at least the village and 
tural districts. In a little pamphlet 
entitled “Home Rule” the opposition 
to this recommendation states its 
position: “The present text-book law 


is essentially a home-rule law and 
provides: The best books at mini- 
mum prices; absolute home rule in 
selection; against too frequent 


changes; free books for poor people; 
free books for all people, if desired; 
economical distribution; freest pos- 
sible competition; and for the pur- 
chase of books by the board when 
the pupil moves from one district to 
another and desires to sell them. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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im America ita to develop in 
ta knewledge of his own powers in 
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rT sessions. Catalegue and full in- 
fermatien on tion te 
College of Oratory HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. BOOUENNEE  Sncesccsccccsccdstbuae 1,500 
— Seattle £42. id. Ge AS. a SBR 1,389 
CALIFORNIA. MUL TL ct: cece coe c coun 1,350 
OAKLAND. The board of edu- Portland ee ee eee ee 1,350 
cation has segregated the academic . 
department from the business and OREGON. 
financial departments. Superintend- CORVALLIS. President Kerr of 
ent McClymonds will, hereafter, be the State Agricultural College has 


able to give all his attention to the 
teaching department. 

LOS ANGELES. In the summer 
schools held here thirty-three days 
this summer there were 2,937 ele- 
mentary and 1,434 high school stu- 
dents. 

A committee of three, R. J. Leach, 
L. R. Tarr, and Miss K. Casey, has 
issued a vocational guide book for 
use in the schools. 

FRESNO. Plans are _ ready for 
the new normal school building. 

SANTA CATALINA. No one 
can tell what remarkably fine results 
educational associations in 
parts of the country would produce 
if they could all have such a wonder- 
ful meeting place as that of the Cali- 
fornia Superintendents’ Association. 
Twenty miles off shore on that beau- 
tiful Catalina island the superintend- 
ents gathered,—and worked. They 
thrashed oyt most of the _ school 
problems which are facing California 
this year. Superintendent Hyatt 
proved a wonderful host. 





NORTHWESTERN 
WASHINGTON. 
VANCOUVER. Students enroll- 
ing in the Vancouver high school 
chis year are given the alternative of 
entering and pledging themselves on 
their word of honor that they will 
have nothing to do with high school 


STATES. 


fraternities or sororities or of not 
entering at all. 
SEATTLE. Seattle teachers are 


underpaid, says the Northwest Jour- 
nal of Education, and proceeds to 
show why, using this table among 


others: Maximum salaries paid to 
high school teachers west of the 
Rocky mountains:— 

Denver be wide Gia bise bu is le 
San Francisco ...............- 1,680 
EA NO oe ok ines oohdeeee 1,560 
Stockton . 1,560 
Batt Re IN. Ai AO cok Bae 1,500 
|” ee ee eh epee se ct 1,500 
Oakland . 1,500 


other. 


warned the students that the use of 
liquor and tobacco and hazing are 
three varieties of amusement not to 


be tolerated under his administra- 
tion. 

ASTORIA. This city has set a 
new pace in beautifying the city 
through school activities. Appropri- 


ately they have made Astoria the 
“aster city.” One enterprising man 
gave every pupil in the city a pack- 
age of “well bred” aster seeds, and 
the pupils planted them on every va- 
cant lot in the city, m every school 
by the roadways, and on the hillsides, 
so that this autumn the city is liter- 
ally the most beautiful city in the 
country. They had a fete day with 
a notable regatta, and every thing on 
sea and land was a wonderful dis- 
play of the most beautiful asters. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. ‘Superintendent 
Davidson is offering sex hygiene in- 
struction. Any children whose par- 
ents do not wish them to hear the 
lectures are excused. These lectures 
are given by Dr. Elmora C. Folkmar 
of the Woman’s Clinic of Washing- 
ton. Admission for children is given 
on the written request of parents, 
who obtain the request blanks when 
they attend the lectures for adults, 
The lectures are illustrated with a 
series of 250 slides in color, showing 
the life. process in plants, fishes, 
frogs, imsects, birds, mammals, and 
man. About seventy-five of these 
slides deal with man. 

The Open-air School Association 
reports that 2,000 schools have been 
established since January, 1907, ac- 
cording to the Springfield Republi- 
cah, when the first institution of this 
character was opened in Providence, 
R. I. On January 1, 1910, there 
were only thirteen open-air schools 
in this country, and a year later the 
number had _ increased only to 
twenty-nine. The real growth in 
this movement has been within the 
last two years. Massachusetts now 
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q MENEELY & CO. ; 
Boston Beaters a B 
2A PARK ST. S00 £60 yours age, 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg penortment for the pedagogical ang 

technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 


S$ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 





TEACHERS’ 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building 


AGENCIES. 











Madison, Wisconsin 
Spokane, Washington 


Tenth 
Year 


THE PARKER ""A¢8ti" :: : 








THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to su 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention. 


rintendents and schoo) officials at short 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRB 


721 Main Street, 


Hartford, Conn. 





Some New Books 





Title. 


Iiustrated Lessons in Composition and 
EE eis nae nnns chnemubenh « eennessess ‘ 

The Romantic Story of the Puritan 

The Raphael Book 

Pioneer Boys on the Great Lakes. 

American innings in ee. -_ 

Essentials ef Englist Composition. —- 

Causes and Effects in American History 

Fred § 

Barry Wynn 

Rousseau on Education............ ... . 

Evolution of suff 

Building the Young 

The Artist’s Point of View .... 

Training the Little Home-Maker 

Dorothy Brooke at Ridgemore 

The Administration of Public Educa- 


tion : Dutton & 
Grand Opera Stories 
A Brief History of Modern Philosophy 
Nonsense Dialogues 
Historical Plays for Children 
—_— American Sailors... 


Author. 


Barto 


Publisher. 


Clippinger Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. $1.00 
Addison L.C. Page & Co., Boston 2. 


eZ 


tore 


“6 “ ‘ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


dams ; 
N.Y. 


“e td ‘ 


Neely Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 
n ct) oe . iT) 


"Teall 


[Ed] Longmans, Green. & Co., N.Y. 
oO t ad “e . es 
Wayne A. 
Milleson 


Keech J.B. Lippincott Co., 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


The Macmillan Co., 


“ 


z 


C. McClurg & Co., Chicago i 
Phila. a 

B.Y. -1 
2.00 


Snedden 


“ 


a “ 1.50 
Oh) “ 40 


‘ “ee 


G. W. Jacobs & Co., 


“ ss 


40 
Phila. 1.50 


Brewster 1.00 








leads with eighty-six  fresh-air 
schools, and classes for tuberculosis, 
anaemic, and other school children. 
Boston alone thas over eighty. New 
York comes next with twenty-nine, 
and Ohio is third with twenty-one. 
Open-air schools have now been es- 
tablished in nearly fifty cities in nine- 
teen different states. Based on fig- 
ures of populatior’ and mortality fur- 
nished by the United States bureau 
of the census, it is estimated that not 
less than 100,000 children now in 
school in the United States will die 
of tuberculosis before they are eight- 
een years of age, or that about 7,000 
of these children die annually from 
this one disease. Estimating that on 
an average each child who dies from 
tuberculosis has had six years .of 
schooling, the aggregate loss to this 
country in wasted education each 
year amounts to well over $1,000,000. 





Massachusetts Teachers’ 
atien 


One hundred delegates attended 
the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Federation held at 
the Riverbank court, Cambridge, last 
Saturday. Dr. David Snedden, hon- 
orary member, spoke on the prob- 
lem of teachers’ retirement. He 
went over the subject carefully, and 
pointed out some of the arguments 
that might be used for and against 
a retirement law. He said that a 
pension should be interpreted in the 
terms of old-age insurance, and he 
referred to the laws enacted in Ger- 
many and in England. He  sug- 
gested that a teachers’ pension law 
would probably have to follow the 
same general principles as were 
drafted into the law enacted in 1911 


Feder- 


for pensions for state employees. 
He intimated that the report re- 
quired for the legislature of 1913 
might not be complete owing to lack 
of funds and lack of time. 

President Makechnie in his able 
report of the year’s work presented 
a very clear discussion of the issues 
in the proposed platform. 

The report of Walter I. Hamilton, 
chairman of the committee on legis- 
lation, precipitated a lively discus- 
sion over the question of the state 
certification of teachers. Mr. John- 
son of Newburyport and Mr. Chap- 
man of Somerville opposed having 
the federation recommend it, and as 
a result this feature was laid upon 
the table. The recommendation that 
the federation ask next year’s legis- 
lature for pensions for teachers was 
adopted, and John C. Hull of Leom- 
mee was retained to draw up a 

Mil. 

The federation pledged itself in 
favor of the following articles:— 

1. Better salaries for teachers. 

2. An adequate teachers’ retire- 
ment-salary law. 

3. A tenure-of-office law. 

4. A more democratic control of 
the schools in: (a) Making rules for 
the control of the schools; (b) 
choosing the text-books; and (c) 
arranging the courses of study. 

5. The policy of the state board 
of education in encouraging voca- 
tional education, particularly that 
form known as agricultural educa- 
tion. 

6. The appointment of a member 
of the state board of education who 
is actually engaged in teaching in the 
public schools when a vacancy oc- 
curs on this board. 

7. The establishment by the state 


7 


water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 














“| WANT THAT” 


Hendersen’s English Grammar b Par- 
allelism and Comparison. 165 pages. Cloth 
Thousands of teachers are enthusiastic over 
it. Rearrangement of the entire ftudy. A 
reasen for every step. Clauses, phrases 
words, parallel in use. No subordinate con- 
nectives to worry over. New outlines. New 
tests. Equivalent terms. A system of proof 
that solves the —- preteen. Why not 
enjoy your work as well as others who use it? 
Will you ever spend 50 cents at a more satis- 
factory advantage? Write to 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher 
Columbus, Ohio 


of a state normal music school, 
which should be comparable to the 
state normal art school, for the 
training of supervisors of music. 
All women teachers are urged 
to use their limited elective fran- 


» chise. 


9. We reiterate our belief that 
municipal accounts of school expen- 
ditures should be uniform and clear. 

The officers for next year are: 
President, Ernst Makechnie;  vice- 
presidents, Miss Belle F. Batchelder, 
Lowell, and Harry R. Smalley, Fall 
River; treasurer, Dr. Frank L. 
Whipple, Lynn; secretary, Howard 
W. Poor. Dr. Winship was elected 
an honorary member of the federa- 
tion, and public thanks were ex- 
tended to the Journal of Education 
for its efficient work in carrying the 
news of the federation throughout 
the country. 


THESE BOOKS BELONG IN 
YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A limited number of the books samed 
below will be sent to any public school 
teacher free of cost upon request. They 
are booklets on agricultural topics writ- 
ten in a broad way with very decided 
human interest. The presence of these 
books in the hands of your pupils will 
help to make your ‘teaching more vital 
and practical. 





ay the past year the Schools Di- 
vision of the 1 H C Service Bureau has 
Gistributed more than 100.000 copies of 
“The Story of Bread,’ and many thou- 
sand copies of ‘‘For Better Crops,” the 
IHC Almanac, ‘‘The Golden Stream,” 
“The Cattle Tick,” and other booklets 
sent free to schools. Our new booklet, 
** alfalfa in the Corn Belt,” is now ready. 
With the books we will send a circular 
announcing the lecture “The Dawn ef 
Plenty,’’ and the public school essay 
contest held in connection with the lec- 
ture. 


Send your request to 
1H C SERVICE BUREAU 


811 Harvester Building Chicago 
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’ Meriden, Connecticut. 


















bon Societies. Educational Leaf- 
lets. “The Mocking Bird,’ “The 
Bobolink,” “The Blue Jay.” 


1911-1912 Re- 
Superintendent David Gibbs. 
1911- 
Superintendent Wil- 


port. 

West Hartford, Connecticut. 
1912 Report. 
liam H. Hall. 

Annual Financial and Statistical Re- 
port of the Board of Education, 
New York City. 

Annual Report of Common Schools 
of Ohio for year ending August, 


1911. State Commissioner Frank 
W.. Miller. 

Stonington, Connecticut. 1911-1912 
Report. Superintendent W. H. 
Perry. 

Richmond, Kentucky, State Normal 
Sehool. 1912 Year book. Presi- 
dent John G. Crabbe. 

Biddeford, Maine. Annual Report, 
7910-1911. Superintendent Harold 
W. Files. 

American Foundrymen’s  Associa- 


tion. “Report ot the Committee 
on Industrial Education, 1912.” 
“The Education of Apprentices in 
the Foundry,” by Dr. Otto Brandt. 





Educational Association Officers 


English Teachers of the Upper Ohio 
Valley: Ernest C. Noyes, Pitts- 
burgh Normal high school, presi- 


dent; Miss Shigley, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, high school, vice- 
president; Orton Lowe, Wilkins- 


burg, Pa., secretary-treasurer. 
Male High School Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, New York: Robert H. 

Keener, president: Ernest L. Cran- 


dall, vice-president; Ernest S. 
Quimby, secretary. 
Kansas Association of English 


Teachers: Professor Hopkins, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, president; Su- 
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"Reports and Pamphiets Received 


"The National Association of Audu- 


~~ 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





“SEND one candidate to see us whom you think fitted to teach History and rom® 
Latin in our high school, if experienced the salary will be $600, if inexperienced 
$500,” was what the President of the Board at Canistec, New York, telephoned us just 
before the opening of school in Sep- ONE phone a Syracuse een graduate 
tember, i912. We called up by tele- who had an excellent reco in schol- 
arship and an A. M. degree and she agreed to. make an immediate persona! 
appiication. She did #0, and wrete us the next day that she had gone there, 
was much pleased with the place and received the appointment. CANDIDATE 
We always enjoy filling positions where we are asked to name one 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 





“~ BREWER Wern“es 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY ites srn, tr to, tm 


shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reli work. Telegraph or 
ppome. No advance fee. 





{ STS with gooa general education wanted [for department work is 
PECIAL High, Pre and Norma) Schoolr and Colleges in Pean- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS AGENCY, K. L. MYERS & O0., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A gencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
aded 189 ELBRIDG : 
HENRY SABIN, Fou 3 — eo! H.SABIN 


each year places teachers in at least $0 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
ro Fig - ewwkg North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 








Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 
do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


perintendent Lowther, Emporia, 
vice-president; Miss Charlotte M. 
Leavitt, Washburn College, To- 
peka; Professor Searson, State 
Agricultural College, editor. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








©. A. BCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston 


BOSTON THEATRES THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


, nem ACHERS’ AGENCY. 
BF KEITH'S THEATRE. | THE SOMMRMEN NODE ono relubis coadiastel 
irs. Langtrv ady 


. CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 
feturns to America after an absence : 

Oi ten years. For her tour this sea- 
60n over the B. F. Keith circuit Mrs. 





A superior agency for superiors 
Services free to school cficials 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. Y¥ 














623 Se, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 

















’ 

Langtry has selected a one-act com- Y AC HERS AGE 
edy written by Percy Fendall and ALBAN TE NCY 
herself and entitled “Helping the Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Cause.” Mrs. Langtry has the role | Positions. Send forcirculars. » AGENCY, $1 Che 
@i an English noblewoman, arrested ALBANY TEACHERS’ 465 : pel 8t., Albany, N. 2” 
ae throwing and incarcerated 
mm Holloway jail for two weeks. . 
But alas for her unhappy jailers, the THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGEN 
dady makes herself so agreeable that 
tHe governor and warden of the jail Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
quite outdo themselves in vying | qwenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Co 3 every where our 
With one another in paying attention to read our new booklet “Teachin as a Business Western 
to their titled prisoner. The out-| Washington; Idaho Building, : : 
peeme of the story is both novel and 
@musing. The bill includes Charles 
te “See “corpenters “Exoer’  WENSHIP | We Bare, uneaualed facilities tor placing 
| ence”; “Rube” Dickinson, the funny 9 teachers in every part of the country. 
Boby Heath and Ruby TEACHERS 

in “The Gold Old Sum- . 6 Beacon St. . : 

is *: Richard Waley; the AGENCY 
pearee Mori brothers, and a number 


Others yet to be announced. Mrs. 
Mgtrys engagement is for one 
Only. 








Boston, [las s 








ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Leng Distance Telephone. 
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| A SERVICE, NOT AN 


INSTITUTION 


» A service to the individual, with the indi- 
vidual, and for the individual is what M. C. s. 
Stands for. That is the rock on which it has 
built its present splendid structure. That 
‘is the secret of the RAPID RISE and 
SUCCESS of the long list of Business Men 
and Women who have gone out from the 
institution. EACH and. EVERY. student 
receives the BEST—the PERSONAL 
TOUCH of superior instructors. Catalog 
free. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, 
President. 


Begi + Day School Any Monday 
Mn; Evening School Oct. 1 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


**Educationally the strongest business school in New England’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and E! Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric’ lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 











LAST YEAR'S RECORD SHOWS 


that there.are 


SEVERAL REASONS WHY 


you cannot well afford to be without the 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


Certain issues you must have. The number of these copies for 
sale at five cents each is limited. 


“ OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
SUPERVISION.”’ 
The work of school superintendents was prob- 
ably never discussed so pointedly by the men 
in the profession who answered a list of signifi- 
cant questions. In issue for December 14, 1911. 


“ DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


The: annual, meeting of this leading crganiza- 
tion is always reported bythe editor. Constant 
testimonials have convinced us that nowhére 
else can one find meeting reports which are so 
intimate and which make the significance of 
every meeting so clear as those by Doctor Win- 
ship. In issue for March 14, 1912, 


“ THE PROBLEM OF SEX INSTRUCTION.” 


_ Every school man has got to face this question 
sooner or later. He will need help, and he will 
find it in this discussion by principals, teachers, 
superintendents, laymen, clergymen, and physi- 
cians. In issue for March 21, 1912. 


“ EXPERIMENTS IN PROMOTION AND GRADA- 
TION.” 


Many of the plans which give promise of con- 
tinued success are clearly outlined. 
In issue for April 4, 1912. 


‘“* MEDICAL INSPECTION.” 
The problem of health supervision thoroughly 
discussed. Embodies proceedings of the Ameri- 
can School Hygiene Association. 
In issue for April 25, 1912. 


“ THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL.” 
Problems, opportunities, and responsibilities 
discussed by the principals of the country in our 
columns. Great statement of their place in the 
profession. In issue for June 13, 1912. 


“ THE PUBLIC SCHOOL A FAILURE?” 
Two writers told in rather pointed language 
their reasons for not believing that the public 
school is the most momentous failure in our 











American life to-day. Possibly you agree with 
them. In issue for October 3, 1912. 


These were SPECIAL issues. In EVERY 
issue there is a leading article of great merit. Besides 
there are articles setting forth school achievement in 
every part of the country, modern methods for the 
classroom, and the latest in educational theory: The * 
editorials are always timely and vigorous. All text- 
books are advertised and reviewed in our columns, 
The news columns keep you posted as only a weekly 
of national interest can. 


LAST YEAR'S RBECORD SHOWS 
What You May Expect 
OF NEXT YEAR'S RECORD 


Journal of Education, © 2%" Boston, Mass, 











